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OYAL LITERA RY F U ND.— 
W POSTPONEMENT of the DINNER.—The celebration 
of her Majesty’s Birthday having been fixed by Ministers 
for Wednesday, the 15th inst., the ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
of the Royal Literary Fund has been. POSTPONED to 
PRIDAY, the 17th inst., for which day the tickets already 
issued will be available. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
73, Great Russell-street, May 9, 1859. 





t “‘Evucation. 
OLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 


SCHOOL, POTTER’S VILLAGE, HARLOW.— Fsta- 
blished 1825.—Number limited to Sixty Boarders.—There 
will be a few Vacancies at Midsummer next. The Pupils 
are trained in the strictest moral principles, and every 
attention is paid to their domestic comforts. The course of 
instruction qualifies them for Commercial Life, for the Mili- 
tary Colleges, end for the public Schools. No coercive 
measures adopted. Five Masters reside on the Premises. 
No Day Scholars. Drawing from Models, and Practical Per- 
spective. The French Language and Elocution by Mons. 
Moreav, Resident Parisian Professor. 

For farther particulars apply to 
CLEARY, as above. 
N,B. Terms moderate. 


the principal, Mr. P. 





Art. 
OCIETY of PAIN TERS in WATER 


K COLOURS.—The FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, 
from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


MNHE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
53, Pall-mall, near St. James’s Palace, daily from Nine till 
dusk.—Admission, Is. 





JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





THE MARQUIS ALBIZZI’S GALLERY OF PICTURES 
consigned from Florence for positive sale; also a large 
Painting of the Baptism of our Saviour. 


- 
ESSRS. ROBINS are instructed by, 
i! the Consignees to SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
Rooms, in Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, MAY 17, at Twelve, 
the select GALLERY OF PICTURES of the MARQUIS 
ALBIZZI, consigned from Florence, for absolute sale in 
London, rendered necessary by past events. The collection 
embraces several well-known and highly appreciated ex 
amples of art for the gallery and cabinet, viz., La Selva, a 
grand landscape by Salvator Rosa ; Cows, asplendid picture 
by Carlo Dujardin; the Dream of St. John, considered at 
Florence an original picture, by Carlo Dolei: Holy Family, 
by L. da Vinci; Le Muletier, by Jean Van Ossernbeck ; two 
beautiful Marine Landscapes, by Landolfo Reschi; La 
Madonna, by Sasso Ferrati; a charming small Landse ape, 
by Jean Glaubert; and portrait of a Venetian Lady, by 
Fiziano; besides specimens by 
Zucherelli Berghem 
Masturzio C. Jenevese Vandyke 
N. Van Delit Morghem Pether 
A fine large painting representing the Baptism of our Saviour 
by immersion, the size 14 feet by 10, presenting a picture 
upon this subject for the hall ofa Baptist college, or for a 
fine engraving for the whole Baptist community, which no 
doubt will amply repay the speculation; or to picture ex- 
hibitors it offers an interesting subject to excite public 
attention. 
On view three days prior at the Auction Rooms in Covent- 


J. Lopez Sarni 
Waterloo 


Rustici 





Periodicals 
HE ANGLO- SAXON, for May, price 


2s. 6¢., or 3s. post-free, eontisins Ancient Guilds and 
Modern Clubs—Christendom—Old London—Letter to the 
Editor of “The Anglo Saxon”—Modern Geographical Dis- 
coveries—Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; Christmas-tide—A Song for May—The Anglo-Saxon 
Colonies ; Western Australia—The English Language—The 
Indian Archipelago; Labuan—The Anglo-Saxon Race, by 
Martin F. Tupper—London ; a Poem, Essay III. 
The ANGLO-SAXON for 1849 forms a handsome volume, 
price One Guinea. 


London; T, Boswortn, 215, Regent-street. 





Now publishinz, 
‘THE LADY’S LIBRARY. n 
Monthly Parts, price Is. each 


BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY. 
CROTCHET AND LACE-WORK, 
POINT LACE AND TATTING 
KNITTED AND NETTED EMBROIDERY, 
t June.) 

a thorough lady- 


Parr I. 
Part Il. 
Part IIT. 
Part lV. 
(to be published on the Ist « 
» Decidedly the best wor k of the kind : 
like wor ~E nglishwoman’s Magazine. 
“The L ady’s Library is elegantly got up, the engravings 
are neatly executed, and the general arrangement of the 
work is decidedly good.”—Le Foilet. 


very elegant little work, which is to be continued monthly. 

It is illustrated with several engravings, and is well worthy 

the attention of our fair readers.”—-Lady’s Gaze/te of Fashion. 
Darton & Co., Holborn Hill, and all Booksellers, &. 





New Publications. 
DR. GREGORY’S EDITION 01 


REICHENBACH ON MAGNETISM. 
Translated and Edited at the op ress desire of the Author. 


Now ready (both parts,) in One SV olume, 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d., 


RRESEARC HES ON MAGNETISM, 
ELECTRICITY, HEAT, LIGHT, CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION, and CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, in their relations to 
the VITAL FORCE. By BARON VON REICHENBACH, 
Ph. Dr. Translated with a Preface, Notes, and Appendix, 
by WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. With Three 
Plates and Twenty-three Woodcuts. 

Taytor, WALTON, and MABERLY, Upper Gower- 
street, and Evy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


London : 





This day is published, in one vol., post 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations, price 8s., handsomely bound and gilt, 


NINEV EH and PERSEPOLIS: An 
Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with 
an Account of the Recent Researches in those Countries. 
3y W. S. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum. 
London : Artnur HALL, Virtue, and Co., 
25, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. R. DAWES, A.M. 


8vo., price Is., 

EMARKS OCCASIONED by the 
) PRESENT CRUSADE AGAINST the EDUCATIONAL 
PLANS of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, 
By the Rev. RICHARD DAWES, A.M., Vicar of King’s 
Somborne, Hants, Author of “ Suggestive Hints Towards 
Improved Secular Instruction,” ‘“Self-Paying System of 

Education,” &c. &c. 
GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, 


Now ready, price ls. 6d., the fourth edition of 
NLY. A Tale by the Author of “ Old 
Jolliffe,” &e. 
Also, price 1s., the thirteenth edition of 
A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 
In the press, and preparing for publication, 
A New Edition of the Tale, by the same 
wthor, entitled “A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 
ILD JOLLIFFE; and a SEQUEL to 
OLD JOLLIFFE. Cloth gilt, 2s. each. 
Warient, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


Paternoster-row. 





In a few days will be published, ‘post 8vo., with Four 
trative Views, price 7s. 6d., a Second Edition of 


Mi’ KNOX’S ORNITHOLOGIC AL | 
RAMBLES in SUSSE “ 


, Paternoster-row. 


JOHN VAN Voorst, 


In a few days will be published, post Svo., with a 
Frontispiece and Map, price 5s. 6d., 


AN ARCTIC 
LX BAFFIN’S BAY and LANCASTER SOUND in search 
of Friends with Sir John Franklin. By ROBERT A. 
GOODJER, late President of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Joun Van Voorst, | Paternoster-row. 


| 
| 
| 


| Engravings, 
“We feel great pleasure in recommending this cheap and 





F. er-royal Octavo. TI 


New Publications. 
On the 30th of April, 1850, was so published by CHARLEs KNIGHT, 


Pait I. of 
|THE IMPERI AL CYCLOP_EDIA; 


to be continued in Monthly Parts, price Half-a-Crown, 
1e work now announced is the com- 
mencement of a New Series of Cyclopaedias, founded upon 
the vast treasury of original materi: ils in “The Penny Cy- 
clopeedia.’ 

The publication commences with the GEOGRAPHY of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE; to form Two Volumes, with Steel 
and numerous Coloured Maps; and to be com- 
pleted in Twelve Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown. 

‘The Part now before us is the commencement of the 
‘Cyclopedia of Geography.’ The articles which appear in 
the present number convey a large amount of useful infor- 
ulation in a compact and intelligible form. They are evidently 
the productions of competent writers, well acquainted with 
the present state of geographical science. The Maps are 
beautifully distinct. Fulness, compactness, and clearness— 
the great requisites of a Cyclopedia—are here combined in a 
high degree.”"—The Atheneum, No. 1175. 

“The Part before us promises well. Books published sub- 
sequently to the “ Penny Cyclopedia’ have been consulted 
to bring down the information to the latest date; and many 
contributions from local residents of places in this country 
enrich particular articles with full knowledge.”—The Spee- 
tator, No. 1140. 

London : 
Jot published, CHEAP EDITION of “‘ JANE EYRE.” 
In One Vol., small post 8vo., price 6s. in embossed cloth, 
The Fourth Edition of 


breton EYRE. By CURRER BELL, 
e Author of “ Shirley.” 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo., with Portraits, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH 


HUNT. 
Smitru, Etper & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


CuaBLes Knicut, Fleet-street. 


London : 





This day is published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 


price 7s. 6d., 
‘CENES and LEGENDS of the 
iN NORTH of SCOTLAND. By HUGH MILLER. 


*,* This edition contains New Matter to the extent of 


| about One-Third the Volume. 





TYHE 


| 


Illus- | 


! 


| 
| 


VOYAGE to| 


| 


‘“*A highly amusing and interesting book, written by a 
remarkable man, who will infallibly be well known.”—Leigh 
Hunt. 

“ Written in a style which I had begun to regard as one of 
the lost arts.” —Excerpt Letter from the late Baron Hume. 

“ A very pleasing and interesting book. The style has a 
purity and elegance which reminds one of Irving, or of 
Irving’s Master—Goldsmith.”— Spectator. 


By the same Author, 
FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR;; or, the 
Asterolepis of Stromness. Second Thousand, 7s. 6d. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND 
and its PEOPLE. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
The OLD RED SANDSTONE; 
Walks in an Old Field. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
JounsToONE & HunTeER, Edinburgh and London. 


or, New 





WASHINGTON IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


POPULAR LIBRARY.—New 


Volumes now ready, price ONE SHILLING each, in fancy 

cover; or cloth gilt, ls. 6d. 
WASHINGTON InvING’s CoLuMBUs, 2 vols. 
———_——__-—__———. (ONQUFST OF GRENADA. 
——_—_— ——_— ——. TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, &c. 
- Sketca Boox. 
— -——-—— TaLes oF A TRAVELLER. 
BRACEBRIDGE HA. 
- Lire or MAnoMET. 
Lives of the Successors to MAHOMET. 
— —_——— —_——_ Lire oF OLIVER GOLDsMITH. 

The other Vols. of this Series, are Emerson’s Representa- 
tive Men, Melville’s Omoo, and Melville’s Typee. 





¢,* It is respectfully announced that in order to insure 
this, THE ONLY ONE SHILLING EDITION of Irving’s Complete 
Works, ¢c: are » should be taken to specify the “* POPULAR 
LIBR ARY.’ 

London : Grorce RovTtepcE and Co., Soho-square; and 
all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations. 


. git a EO eG, 5 ein BERET Hm 
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BENEFIT, BUILDING, AND FREEHOLD LAND 

SOCIETIES. 

Just published, 
6 he LAW and PRACTICE of 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, Terminating and 
Permanent, and of FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. With 
all the Cases decided to this time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, 
Pleadings, and other Matters and Instructions. By JOHN 
THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 
8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; and ls. extra for 

interleaved copies. 

‘In the little book before ns, Mr. Thompson has succeeded 
in fulfilling (which is not often done) the promise of the 
title-page, and has pre sented to the publ ( most complete 


Vorning Chronicle. 


work upon a most important subje 

*“*To the large class of persons interested in bi 
land societies, this is just the sort of book war . 
complexities that were beiieved to exist in connexion with 
transactions of this nature, disappear before the explicit 
treatment of the subject by the author. To his own ju- 
dicious remarks are superadded ‘explanatory practical state- 
ments from the writings and speeches of others.’ But tl 
work bears the stamp of the highe 

} 














1 


wards of one hundred cases and decisions in matters relating 
to such societies, and having a general bearing, will rend 
the work a valuable auxiliary to shareholders, each of whom 


should possess a copy Globe. 
London : 


Strand. 





~ BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

STERS and CO., ORIGINAL 
INVENTORS and SOLE PATENTEES of the follow- 

ing scientific and useful Invent 

of the Nobility and Gentry discovery in 

preparation of Soda Wate 








) call the att 





vention 

to their latest n tl 
I &e., &e., by ir PATENT 
SODA-WATER and AERATING APPARATUS, by the aid 
of which Soda-Water, and all aerated waters, can be made 
and fully charged with Carbonic Acid Gas in a few 
and the flattest Beer or Wine can be made 
sparkling as Champagne in an equally short time, and the 
expense mere nothing. Price of Machine, 30s. and upwards, 
which needs only be seen to be appreciated. Adapted for 
shippers to every climate. 

Also MASTERS’ PATENT ICE SAFE, for 
provisions cool in the hottest weather in summer. 

MASTERS’ FREEZING MIXTURE will produce Ice in 
one minute in the hottest climate. 

MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, f 





preserving 





ti 


making 





Dessert Ices, Freezing Spring Water, and Coo'ing ine at 
the same time, with or without ice. The largest size is 
suitable for confectioners, and will make from 50 to 100 





quarts of Dessert Ice in a few minutes 

MASTERS’ PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing Pure Ice from Spring 
Water, in five minutes, without th e 

Every Description of Apparatus for p 
cially. 

Also, by Royal Letters Patent, MASTERS and CO.’S 
PATENT ROTARY BUFF KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
price 27, 2s. and upwards, which will clean and polish equal 
to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or dust. 

Descriptive Particulars and Engravings, with upwards of 
700 Testimonials, forwarded on application to MASTERS and 
CO., 233, Oxford.street, Regent-circus, and his Depot ad- 
joining the Polytechnic; also, at 7, Mansion House-place, 
City. 








CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 
if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
. JURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, \9th Jan., 1850. 
To Professor HoLLowayY 





Srr,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank | 


you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as ever 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, having 
been sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 
served in the 2ith regiment of foot. 
(Signed JOHN PITT. 
A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING 
Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 
One of the most eminent Surg in Lima (the capital of 
Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not suces i 5 
brethren, the most celeb I 
City, but nothing was found to do 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P. I 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointm 
after using six large Pots of the Oint 


CURE OF 
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of the Pills, the child was radic ( of 

the whole medical profession. The na f j fre n 
motives of . elicacy, is withheld. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand lemple Bar), 

md by allres ble Vendors of Patent licines 

tl Civiliz W l, in Pots and B at 

4s. Gd., 1ls., 133s. each. There is a 





ing by tal 





Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office, Essex-street, 


the | 


cio, to try | 


and | 


TH INDUSTRIAL and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND DEPOSIT COMPANY. 
(Registered pursuant to Act 7 & 8 Vict., chap. 110.) 

| Capital 100,000/., in 40,000 shares, of 2/. 10s. each. 
| 2, WATERLOO- PLACE, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 
| | Torrens M‘Cullagh, Esq.,M.P. 
, ALP. G. W. W. Mason, Esq. 

Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., F.R.S. 
| George Selby, Esq 
| George Thompson, Esq., M.P. 
} William Thomas Woods, Esq. 


| William Carter 

|} William Collins, 
J. Dingwall Fordyce, Esq. 
John C. Kingston, Esq. 
Rev. Charles Lowndes, M.A. 
W. Bewicke Lynn, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
Edmund Jerningham, Esq James Johnston, Esq. 
SOLICITOR. 
nd 
| John Lagier Lamotte, Esq., 9, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-Inn. 
| BANKERS. 
| The London Joint-Stock Bank. 
CONSULTING SURGEON. 
1, KR, Elmore, Esq., M.D., 27, Harley-street. 
| CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
| Francis G. P. Neison, Esq., F.L.S 
| 
RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
William Thomas Woods, Esq. 
| 
| 
| 


Established to enable the industrial classes to participate 


in the benefits of Life Assurance, by granting policies and | 


annuities as low as 51., by accepting premiums in weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annual payments, and affording other 
important advantages hitherto unattainable by means of 


assurance companies. 








Thus, by a Weekly payment of One Shilling, a person 20 

urs of age may assure 149/. 3s.; if 30 years of age, 1187.18. ; 
if 40 years of age, 89/7. 7s., to be paid to their families at 
h. 





3y a Monthly payment of One Shilling, a person 20 years 
may assure 34/. lls.; if 30 years of age, 27/. 7s. Gd. ; 
and if 40 ye 207. 13s. 6d., to be paid to their 
families in like manner. 

Thus, by a Weekly payment of One Shilling a person 20 
years of age may secure an annuity of 9/. 13s. 6d., to com- 
mence at 50, or 23/7. 14s. 2d.. to commence at 60 years of age, 
receivable annually until death. A person aged 30 years 
may, by the like payments, receive 5/. 2s. 8d. from 50, or 
13/. 17s, 10d. from 60 years of age, and if 40 years of age 
27. Os. 8d. from 50, or 22. 9s. 6¢. from 60 years of age, re- 
ceivable until death. F 

Prospectuses and every information.may be obtained, 
free, at the chief office, in London; or of the agents to the 
company 





rs of age, 











QIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
h MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 


the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving urie acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murr 
Invention —“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—‘“ Sir J. Murray's Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—‘“‘It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.”’ 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “‘ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
naney, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 

convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
| ing the constant use of soda or potass. , 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigad@y 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescri of adulterations and 
substitutions. 


Sold by the sole 
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1 
2s. bd 5. Gd., 5s. 6d 
rhe Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

‘ Be sure to ask for ** Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
| tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
| green ink, as follows:—‘‘James Murray, Physician to the 
| Lord Lieutenant.” 
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YRAHAM and HEDLEY’S ROLL 
COCOA.—Persons anxious to procure Manufactured 
COCOA in a pure state (especial!; invalids, to whom the 
Genuine Article is so essential), are recommended to try the 
above. 
Testimonial from Dr. Ure, the celebrated Author of the 
“ Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures.” — 
‘Having been employed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to analyse and improve the Cocoa and Choco- 
late, of which 400 tons are annually manufactured for the 
Navy, at the Deptford Victualling Yard, and having had 
much experience since in the examination of the same sub- 
stances, now greatly adulterated in London and elsewhere, 
I take pleasure in testifying that the Roll Cocoa of Messrs. 
Graham and Hedley, of Liverpool, is perfectly pure, and so 
well prepared as to afford, with hot water or milk, a bland, 
aromatic, salubrious, and highly nutritious article of diet. 
(Signed) “ ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
‘* Analytical Chemlst and Professor of Chemistry.” 
Sold retail by all Grocers and Tea Dealers ; wholesale, at 
1, Swan-yard, Bishopsgate-street. 





NARPETS. — ROYAL VICTORIA 

J FELT CARPETING. The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the public shuuld purchase this deserip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embussed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick 
Felt for Polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, 
&c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoat- 
ings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, 
Upholsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. . 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 





GA SSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 
K DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar properties of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
erupt ons of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand: also by Chemists. 


. — TINATS, 
OUGH, INFLUENZA, or BRO 
CHITIS, cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Upwards of forty years’ experience has fully confirmed the 
superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other 
pulmonary maladies. They have deservedly obtained the 
high patronage of their Majesties the King of Prussia, and 
the King of Hanover; very many also of the Nobility and 
Clergy, and of the public generally, use them, under the 
recommendation of some of the most eminent of the faculty. 
They have immediate influence over the following cases :— 
Asthmatic and Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness 
of Breath, Hoarseness, &c., &c. Prepared and sold in 
Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 
Important Testimonial.—Cure of Cough after attack of 
Influenza. 
Dover, 25th February, 1848. 
Str,—Please to send to Messrs. Barclay and Sons for 
enclosure another dozen of your excellent Cough Lozenges. 
Having lately had a severe attack of Influenza attended 
with violent Cough for five days, preventing my lying down 
n bed, I made trial of your Lozenges, and am happy to say, 
with the blessing of God, they proved of the greatest service, 
and their use produced almost instantaneous relief. I give 
you this intelligence from a desire that others might also be 
led to make a trial. I hope they will experience the same 
I remain, your’s truly, 
0. HAMBROOK. 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Restoration of voice by Keating's Cough Lozenges. 
‘ Glasgow, 12th January, 1847. 
Srr,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great 








| good your excellent Cough Lozenges have done me. In 


above a whisper fr 
all kinds of me 


December, 1845, I caught a severe cold from riding two or 
three miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, 
and quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak 
ym that time until December last. I tried 


ines, bus they were of no avail. I was 








| then advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please 





my friends ; but before I had finished a 2 
to my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 





s. 9d, tin, my voice, 


I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
Thomas Keating, Esq. JAMES MARTIN. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, 
M.D. By George Compe, Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 1850. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Very soon after his return to London, he was 
seized with the first symptoms of the disease 
which ultimately destroyed him. It con- 
menced, as usual, with a pain in the left side, 
great susceptibility to cold, slight cough, and 
morning perspirations. 

He knew well what these portended, and set 
himself instantly to a careful study of the 
physiology of disease, with a view to stay its 
progress, if he could not wholly extirpate it. 
He ‘bethought him that seventy years was the 





| stress on causality in our opinions of others. Look at 
| the head which makes a figure in the world, and see 


| sophic head is certainly of a 
| the observing head, 
| elevated nature; and that appears to be the principal 


| this sublunary scene. 


|cure of disease, he 
| to the removal of the popular ignorance on 


— 





appointed term of life, ealaen abbreviated a 
some neglect of the natural laws, or by accident. | 
The physical frame contains within itself pro- 
visions for resisting and also for recovering 
from, the inroads of "disease, which require only 
to be known and respecte 1d in our habitual | 
conduct, to insure to us immunity, to a much 
| greater extent than is generally believed, from 
| the ills of infirm health and premature dec “ay. 
| His study now was to trace these conditions 
| of health and ads apt his conduct to them. 
Dr. Comse observed a rule which others 
| otele do well to follow. He never relied on 
his own skill in the treatment of himself. 








He used to say :—Phrenology has at least taught me 
one thing, that I have not two brains, one to suffer from 
the disease under which I labour, and another sound 
one to judge of my condition; I cannot, therefore, rely 
on my own judgment in prescribing for myself. 


The delicate state of his health determined 
him to go to Italy. In one of his letters he 


sol makes the following reflections on 
3 | 


GREAT MEN’S HEADS. 
When I look around mein the world, and behold those 
men whose names are famous from the north even to 
| the south, and from the rising to the setting sun, and to 


} whom mankind are accustomed almost ¥ look up as to 


a race superior to themselves, and when I see thi heads 
ip rovidence has been pleased to place on Py ir shoulders, | 


I am almost inclined to suspect that we lay too much 


how rarely that pre-eminence is oce upied by comparison 
and causality. Not once in thirty times is the head of 
reputation one of philosophic excellence. The philo- 
supe rior mould to that of | 
and its enjoyments are of a more 


blessing attached to it, because it is less dependent on 
circumstances for its happiness than the other. For 
surely the observing head is the one for society, and for 
In looking at a head, how apt 
are phrenologists to say, “ Ah! that is a good or a bad 
head,” according to the development of comparison and 
causality, when, in fact, the morale is the most essen- 
tial of all. Suppose now in my voyage that my com- 
panions had been endowed with large comparison and 
causality, with the captain’s moral development. In- 
stead of being happy in their society, would I not have 
avoided them as I would have done the devil? Neither 
| thoughts nor feelings would have been in harmony. In 
| short, comparison and causality hold, perhaps, the 
highest rank, but they do not form the head par ez- | 
cellence, unless combined with the others in due pro- 
| portion. I hope you comprehend my meaning. 


In 1823, his health was so restored, that 
having returned to Edinburgh he resolv ed to 
commence his practice, and he made his debut 
as an author, publishing an essay “On the 
Effects of Injuries of the Brain upon the 
Manifestations of the Mind. Deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of management 
| rather than medicine in the prevention and 
devoted himself zealously 





this subject. He thus dealt with his patients : 


RATIONAL MEDICAL PRACTICE, 


At the time when Dr. Combe entered the medical | 
profession, it was common for practising physicians | 
simply to prescribe medicines, and to lay down dietetic 
rules to be observed by their patients, without explain- 
ing to them the nature of their maladies, or the ra- 
tionale of the cure. Blind faith and implicit obedience 
were required of them. He early adopted the practice 
of addressing the reason and enlisting the moral sym- 
pathies of his patients, in every case in which this 
appeared to him practicable. He preferred the in- 
telligent co-operation of a patient in the measures 
necessary for the restoration of his health, to mere 
observance of rules; and therefore communicated as 
much of the nature of the disease as could be stated 





| chinery in motion. 





without exciting injurious alarm,—explained, as far as 
the individual could comprehend it, the process which 
| nature followed in order to reach the condition of health, 
—and urged on him the necessity and advantage of 
complying with her demands. He also stated to the 
patient, or his attendants, the occurrences which he 
knew would take place in the progress of the malady 
before his next visit, and instructed them how to act in 
the emergencies as they occurred. In his communica- 
tions, he practised discretion, but avoided mystery; and 
stated truth, as far it could be revealed without direct 
injury to his patient. The consequences of this mode 
of proceeding were equally beneficial to his patients 
and to himself. They became convinced that it was 
nature that was dealing with them, and that although 
they might “ cheat the doctor,” they could not arrest 
the progress of her evolutions, or escape from aggra- 
vated evils if they obstructed the course of her sanative 
action. Under these convictions they obeyed his in- 
junctions with earnestness and attention. By being 
premonished of approaching symptoms, which were 
frequently steps in the progress of the cure, but which, 
if not explained, might have been regarded as aggrava- 
tions of the malady, they were saved from much alarm, 
and he from many unnecessary calls and attendances. 


And in the next extract will be seen the 
admirably lucid manner in which he gave his 
advice : , 

RATIONAL MEDICAL ADVICE. 


All parts of the body require a regular supply of 
nervous energy from the brain, and without this they 
| stand still. It is like the steam that puts the ma- 
Stop it, and the function stops, as 
Diminish it, or dilute it, the function will 
become slower and feebler, while the organ itself remains 
otherwise healthy. rhe breathing, for instance, of a 
man in a passion is hurried and irregular; but it is his 
brain, and not his lungs, that is at fault. A panic- 
| stricken person turns pale, scarcely breathes, and per- 
haps falls to the ground; but it is the brain, and not 
the face, the lungs, or the muscles, that is affected. 
Hence you will see that a slighter but more permanent 
emotion may affect, in a slighter but also in a more 
permanent degree, any part, especially any otherwise 
weak part of the system, and yet little or no actual 
cisease be present in the latter, and hence you cannot 
trust to your own apprehension for correct information, 
For example, two years ago | attended an elderly lady 
for three months, who insisted that her liver and heart 
were dreadfully diseased; but there was no symptom of 
anything but an affection of the head of twelve or 
fourteen years’ standing. She would not believe this, 
but referred everything to the liver. She and 1, con- 
sequently, soon parted. Last month she died, and, 


in syncope. 


| having expressed regret that the prejudice she en- 


tertained against me had prevented her again calling 
me in, she left an urgent request that I should be 
present at opening her body. The liver, stomach, and 
heart were quite sound, but the brain was greatly 
diseased, showing that the pain, palpitations, &c., arose 
from it alone. I tell you this, because you may see 
and take comfort from the fact, that all is not disease 
that seems to be so; and that “ cautiousness,” with all 
its imposing gravity, is not to be trusted to, unless with 
a certificate from “causality” and “ comparison” that 
it is right. Neither must you listen to fear, if it tell 
you that your brain must be affected. The case alluded 
to was, in this respect, as different from yours as pos- 
sible. The influence of “cautiousness” to which I 
allude, is nowhere more remarkable than on the pulse; 
it quickens it often in an extraordinary degree, so that 
no counting can be depended on while the patient is 
noticing the counter. I have seen a difference of twenty 
beats in the space of five minutes from attending to 
this. 

His professional wapeintion grew rapidly. 
Patients crowded to him, and he removed, in 
May, 1827, to a more fashionable abode. In 
1831 he published his first volume under the 


title of Observations on Mental Derangement. 
It met with immediate and extensive success, 
both among the profession and the public. 
The symptoms of his disease having now 
returned in an alarming form, he was advised 
to winter at Naples, w here he spent the close 
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of that year and the beginning of the follow- 
ing one. During his residence there, he 
narrowly escaped death by pleurisy, but the 
skill of his medical attendants, and his own 
care of himself, carried him through the attack, 
after which he proceeded to Rome and Flo- 
rence, and then returned to Edinburgh. Here 
is some news from Naples: 








I saw Sir Walter Scott in an open carriage to-day, 
apt up inacloak. He looked pale and sodden-like, | 
1 little animation ; but it was cold, which may have 
occasioned this appearance. He is said not to be well, 
and the report is, that the Malta public were sorry to 
see him suffering so much. Vesuvius began to throw 
whenever Sir Walter made his appearance in | 
iy, and has continued smoking ever since, so that | 








out smoke 





are in hopes of an eruption taking place soon. 

The Neapolitans have astonishing faith in their own | 
good luck, if not in Providence, for every tenth shop | 
is a lottery-oftice : and, instead of their not liking to be 
seen in it, as is the case in France, the doors and win- 
dows are thrown wide open, and rarely fewer than eight 
or ten people are in it at one time, as if proud to be seen 
there. The beggar aud the gentleman meet in them 
on equal terms. ° 

The Neapolitan shildren are sadly maltreated. In 
infaney they are swaddled and pinned, and look like so 
many bundles of cotton; and many persons of all ages 
are strongly marked with the small-pox. 








We conclnde, for the present, with an ex- | 
tract from a letter addressed to a female friend | 
on | 

THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The great matter is to get children to do heartily 
what they are about. If they are to have lessons, do 
not let these be so long continued as to wear out or tire 
their powers of exertion. If they are to play, let them | 
do it in their own fashion, and not according to older 
people’s rules, except in forbidding what is wrong. By 
regulating too much for them, we make them little men 
aud women before their time, but we destroy their 
lasticity as children, and sacrifice their future inde- 
pendence of character; and I think, too, we render 
them more selfish, by having our attention so ostensibly 
and constantly fixed upon them. Place them in safety, 
and Jeave them some freedom of action on their own 
account, without the pressure of knowing that their 
every movement is superintended. A child that knows | 
itself watched, cannot by possibility turn its mind away 
from itself, and at last, if not attended to on all occa- 
sions, it thinks itself neglected. 

I mect with no complaint from parents so frequently 
as that their children do not apply properly, and that 
they are thus obliged to restrict them from relaxation, 
and keep them longer employed than they would wish. 
But in nine instances out of ten. the fault is in the | 
unuatural demand made on the child’s power of atten- 
tion. If a child want fixity of attention, the habit is 
not to be created by keeping at it, but by requiring | 
strenuous exertion for short periods, no matter how 
short at first, and extending gradually as strength is 
gained. ’ | 

The object of this long preface is simply to express 
my conviction that your children, and Miss too, | 
will get greater mental and bodily vigour by your | 
giving them one-third or one-half fewer hours of lessons, | 
and leaving them more to the natural impulses of chil- 
dren for their outdoor recreations; and dividing better 
the times of employment. They rise at half-past six, 
and have religious instruction from seven to half-past 
eight, and then breakfast. This seems a defective 
arrangement, as, from the activity of nutrition at that 
age, no child can profitably apply one hour and a half 
before eating; and if it eat before application, the sto- 
mach is weakened for its regular breakfast. Half an 
hour of any light employment is all that ought to | 
precede breakfast. Let breakfast occupy one hour, and 
add balf an hour in the open air, and then both mind 
and body will be ready to act. But writing ought to 
be reserved for later in the day, as the posture con- 
strains the body and impedes digestion. ‘Two hours of | 
varied study may now be taken, admitting ten or fifteen 
minutes of relaxation in the middle of it. Then take | 
an hour and a half outdoor exercise, followed by writing 





| Mr. RourtepGe has bravely grappled with the copy- 


and arithmetic for another hour. Allow at the very 
least an hour, or, still better, two hours for dinner and 
relaxation after it; then take music, or any thing re- 
quiring no great exertion, say for one hour, then history 
or geography for another hour;—half an hour's play, 
and, lastly, writing, &c., again. If, in walking out, a 
natural taste for botanical inquiry leads them to ex- 
amine objects, or they can be led to it casually, cultivate 
it, but do not let the time for walking or play be con- 
verted into a formal lesson time, as it is only entire | 
freedom that can give it true relaxation. 
I have spoken more strongly on this subject, because | 
of late my attention has been directed more closely to | 
the observation of the evil consequences of the pre- 
vailing over-education of the mind and neglect of the | 





| real feelings and wants of children, 





The Life and Voyage Ss of Christopher Columbus. By 


WASHINGTON InvinG. Vol. 1. Routledge & Co. 


right question, and is doing good service to the cause | 
of our national literature, by proving to the Americans 
that a copyright treaty would be profitable as well as 
honest. Irvine's Life of Columbus is of great fame, 
and hitherto only procurable at a considerable price. 
Now, thanks to Mr. RourLEDGE, we are to have it for 
a couple of shillings. 


Life of Goldsmith, By WaAsurncron Irvine 
London: Bohn. 
Lives of the Successors of Mahomet. By WASHINGTON 
Invinc. London: Bohn. 


| Mr. Bou has added the above to his Shilling Library. 


The first has been repeatedly noticed here in its various 
forms of publication. The other is a most interesting 
continuation of “the Life of Mahomet,” which by this 
time is probably in the hands of most of our readers. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Ceylon and the Cingalese; their History, 
Government and Religion, the Antiquities, In- 
stitutions, Produce, Revenue and Capabilities 
of the Island; with Anecdotes illustrating the 
Manners and Customs of the People. By 
Henry Cuaries Srrr, M.A. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-dt-Law, and late Deputy 
Queen’s Advocate for the Southern Circuit 
in the Island of Ceylon. In 2 vols. London: 
Shoberl. 1850. 


Cryton has been much talked about of late, 
and there is a natural curiosity on the part of 
the readers of newspapers and Parliamentary 
Blue Books (if any such persons exist), to 
learn alittle more about the country and the 
people which have made such astir, and whose 
rebellion and its suppression have given oc- 
easion for the sharpest party conflict in the 
political world that has occurred for some 
years. Mr. Srrr has enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages for the task of gratifying the curiosity 
thus enkindled, for he filled for some consider- 
able time the office of Deputy Queen's Ad- 
vocateon the Southern Circuit of Ceylon, sothat 
his information is not that of a mere voyaging 
visitor, but the carefully noted intelligence of 
an inhabitant familiar with the scenes and ob- 
jects he describes, and who is enabled to look 
belowthe surface and tell us of the mind, and 
morals and thoughts of the people, undis- 
coverable by a passing stranger who sces and 
reports only the outward aspect of things, 
often so illusory. 

Mr. Siri has not, however, contented him- 
self with picturing and narrating; he has 
studied the useful also, and produced a book 
whichhas thesubstantial merits of a geographical 


_ and ethnological treatise, of permanent value in 
the library, presenting to us the statistics of a 
country which is, perhaps, destined some day 


to become the England of the Eastern ocean. 
He proves it to be a most eligible place for 
emigrants: he describes minutely the vast re- 
sources it has within itself to render it the 
seat of a great Empire. He has also made 
acquaintance with its antiquities and literature, 
a topic which will be wholly new to English 
readers, yet full of curious interest. He has 
carefully traced its history, so far as its annals 


| are worthy of confidence, and he has devoted 
/some amusing chapters to the customs, cos- 


tumes, manners, aspect and character of the 
Cingalese. 

As of more immediate attraction at this 
moment, though adding little to its worth as a 
permanent addition to our colonial and geogra- 
phical literature, Mr. Sire has included a 
very full, true and particular account of the 
rebellion and its consequences. 

The plan is more orderly than is usual with 
books of this class. He endeavours to treat 
of a distinct subject in each chapter, so that 
all the information relating to it is found at 
one search. This is an excellent rule which 
might be oftener adopted with advantage. 

The text is also illustrated with numerous 
drawings, sketched in a very spirited manner, 
and conveying a better notion of persons and 
places than any words. 

This, also, is one of those books so full of 
novelty and curiosity that we might fill a whole 
Critic with extracts, and yet leave its amuse- 
mentand freshness almost unimpaired. But with 
our limited space we must be chary of selection, 
and give to our readers only so much as _ will 
make them desire more, and resort to the 
volumes themselves for the further gratifica- 
tion of their wishes. It is an excellent book- 
club book. 

We could not find a more graphic picture 
wherewith to open than this of the 


LANDING AT CEYLON. 


To return to our description of the harbour. As soon 
as the sun has risen, the waters appear to teem with 
canoes, hastening to the steamer; some bringing provi- 
sions, others to land passengers and their baggage, 
whilst large boats, heavily freighted with coal, force 
their way between the lesser craft. The scene of con- 
fusion on board the steam-vessel soon becomes indescri- 
bable. Passengers are seen tossing their various pack- 
ages into the canoe that is to bear them to the shore, 
and hurriedly attempt to descend the ladder at the 
steamer’s side, but in so doing, encounter coolies ascend- 
ing, carrying baskets of coal, and each then jostles and 
hustles the other, in the attempt made by either party 
to pursue their respective routes. Then arises and 
resounds a confusion of tongues and languages, only to 
be equalled by that of Babel,—exclamations in English, 
Cingalese, French, Tamul, Portuguese, Hindostanee, in 
short, in every known, and almost unknown, language 
in the world assail the ear; with comments neither 
polite nor peculiarly complimentary upon the agility of 
the sons of Adam. A native, with a very minute por- 
tion of dirty rags, attached to his person through the 
medium of a piece of coil rope tied round his loins, will 
step upon the deck, with some trifling article for sale, 
and possibly encounter a blushing bride, or fair damsel, 
fresh from Albion's shores. The fair lady retreats a 
pace or two, with a slight scream at sight of the un- 
clothed dusky figure, placing her hand before her eyes 
to exclude the disagreeable vision. 

Then will follow a Moorman, with shaven head, a 
round embroidered cap, thickly padded with cotton, 
placed on the top of his shorn cranium to protect it 
from the sun's powerful rays, with at least six yards of 
cotton, either white or coloured, tied round his Joins 
with a showy silk handkerchief, forming a kind of 
petticoat reaching to his ankles (called by the natives 
comboy), but leaving him in a complete state of nudity 
from the waist upwards. This demi-rude specimen of 
humanity has, in all probability, brought some articles 





of verti or curiosity to sell, at all events what he con-~ 
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siders so, consisting of knife-handles and snuff-boxes, 
cut out of the molar teeth of the elephant, some fine 
samples of various coloured glass, which he endeavours 
to palm off as precious stones and gems of the first 
water. These are accompanied or succeeded by divers 
other natives and inhabitants of the island, some of 
them offering tortoise-shell and silver bodkins for the 
hair, others calamander work-boxes inlaid with ivory, 
carved ebony caskets, and baskets made from the por- 
cupine’s quills, for sale. Amongst the multitude who 
regard the steam-boat gentlemen (travellers being thus 
designated by all the native denizens of Ceylon,) as their 
lawful game, are the touters for the hottels, for so 
lodging-houses are called by these copper-coloured 
gentry. The touter is invariably a half-caste, or 
burgher, who generally abounds in a very undue appre- 
ciation of his own dignity and position, and this gen- 
tleman, in his own estimation, will place a card in the 
hands of a traveller, and descant most fluently in broken 
English, upon the good cheer, moderate charges and 
comforts that are to be found in the particular hottel 
which he has the felicity to represent. 


So soon as the eloquence of the touter has induced a | 
passenger or passengers to trust himself or themselves | 


to his guidance, he intimates to a coolie that it is his 
will and pleasure that such and such baggage should 
be placed in a particular canoe, not condescending to 
lower his dignity by touching, lifting. or carrying port- 
manteau, carpet-bag, hat-box, or dressing-case. When 
these minor arrangements are completed, he precedes 
the traveller down the ladder; elbowing his way, voci- 
ferating in an authoritative manner, to clear a path, as 
he rudely thrusts the coolies aside. Most ludicrous is 
the assumption of these half-castes, who are held in 
supreme contempt by the full-caste natives, their 
greatest terms of reproach being “ he, burgher-man” 
(or half-caste), and many a hearty guffaw is indulged 
in at their expense by Europeans. 

The landing-place is a pier, extending some two 
hundred feet into the water, at the shore end of which 
is a rude building, bearing a strong resemblance to a 
dilapidated barn; this is the Custom-house, and to it 
the baggage is taken, and the inquiry made if it consists 
solely of personal effects, or if there is any merchandize 
intermixed. If the reply is satisfactory, the packages 
are passed unopened, after the owner has signed a 
declaration that he has no article for sale or barter; for 
should there be any marketable commodities, the pack- 
ing-cases are detained to be examined, and duties levied. 
Never shall we forget our amazement at the grotesque 
costume and appearance of one of the subordinate 
Custom-house officers, who was a native of the Malabar 
coast, of the Chitty caste, or those professing belief in 
the doctrines of the Romish Church. The man carried 
on his head a black velvet cap, about six inches in 
height, which projected forward in a horn-like manner, 
on either side of his head, the edges of the head-dress 
being trimmed with a thin gold cord. His long black 
hair, redolent of cocoa-nut oil, was combed back from 
the copper-coloured face, and twisted into a knot, close 
down to the nape of the neck, protruding beneath the 
head-gear. In each ear were three gold rings, studded 
with coloured stones, and these ear-rings, being fully 
thirteen inches in diameter, rested upon his shoulders, a 
square piece having been cut out of the lobe of the ear, 
to allow the insertion of these ponderous and barbarous 
decorations. This mortal had on a white cotton jacket, 
open in front, thus exposing to view his hairy breast, 
although to one side of the vest were attached innumer- 
able jewelled buttons; round his loins were longitudinally 
rolled several yards of white calico (forming the petticoat 
or comboy), the end of which being brought round his 
body, hung down the front of his person. The comboy 
was confined round his loins by a handkerchief folded 
crossways, the extremities of which being pendant at 
his back, formed a novel caudal termination, not hitherto 
mentioned by naturalists. The comboy reaching to his 
ankles, which were guiltless of covering, as well as his 
unshod splay feet, which appeared doubly brown from 
being contrasted with the white petticoat. This gen- 
tleman carried in his hand, as a protection against the 
sun’s rays, a Chinese umbrella, made of black varnished 
paper, with a bamboo stick for the handle; and we do 
not think that cur visual organs ever beheld a more 
Indicrous spectacle than the tout ensemble this being 
presented. 


minds of those fresh from Europe, when they gaze, for 
the first time, upon a crowd of half or rather unclothed 


some being stimulated by the desire to induce the 
“stenm-boat gentlemen” to purchase their goods, 
whilst others, from mere curiosity and indolence, will 
stand staring, open mouthed; the boys with no other 
covering save that which nature has bestowed on all, 
namely, that of their long hair streaming down their 
backs, clamorously asking for pice, or halfpence. 


Very beautiful must be the 
SCENERY OF CEYLON. 
Along the coast, almost close to the sea, the screw- 


pine (Pandeenus) flourishes in extreme luxuriance, and 
the whole shore is planted with cocoa-nut trees which 





way with feelings of intense gratification, especially 


when he gazes upon the waving palms above his head, | 


then upon the blue ocean, upon whose surface the sun’s 
| young beams are reflected. The prospect is so ex- 
| quisitely lovely that it appears more like enchantment, 
or a dream of fairy land, than sober reality. Upon 
reaching the water the coach is placed in a boat, and 
ferried across the river, and this spot is also a scene of 
surpassing beauty. On the bosom of the tranquil 
stream, floats the pink lotus, the tulip-shaped flower; 
| being enshrined amongst the broad green leaves; areca 


gorgeous hue, intermixed among the stately trees 
clothed in their vesture of brilliant green. 

Within a short distance of the opposite side of the 
ferry, the constantly varying panorama of nature, 
becomes, if possible, still more enchanting; the bound- 
less ocean, with its never-changing hues on one side, its 


groves of noble trees on the other, are alike sublimely 
beautiful. Cocoa-nut trees planted on either side of 
the road, bend towards each other, forming a shady 
avenue through which the coach passes. 

Occasionally young plantations of palms, the leaves 
spreading out thickly in an irregular fan-like form from 
the root, will greet the eye, contrasting finely with the 
older trees, whose slender-naked tall trunks are sur- 
mounted by a crown-like diadem of leaves. 

Startled by the sound of the coach-wheels, a peacock 
with a shrill scream will take flight, his gorgeous 
plumage glittering in the sun, as he wings his flight 
upwards, or he may wend his way to a noble ebony tree, 
and alighting there, will proudly raise his crested head, 
the feathers of his drooping tail intermingling with the 
luxuriant foliage of the splendid tree. Sometimes a 
guano (a species of lizard), will cross the road in pur- 
suit of his prey, whose short clumsy legs, and slothful 
ungainly movements seem ill-calculated to enable him 
to pursue, or entrap a more agile creature. But see— 
he has marked that beautiful little squirrel as his victim: 
how nimbly the reptile is ascending the tree after the 
poor little animal, his clumsy legs move quickly enough 
now,—luckily the agile fellow has seen him, and with a 
bound to another tree, gets clear of his pursuer. These 
hideous reptiles are amphibious, and we have seen 
several that measured more than five feet from the snout 
to the tip of the tail, and it is affirmed they possess 
such strength in that part, that with one blow of their 
tail a man’s leg will be broken. They are likewise car- 
nivorous, for they will alike steal and devour your fowls 
and your fruit. 


palms (Areca catechu) waving over, and drooping into | 
the river; and here and there a flowery shrub of | c 
| own spouse returning to his native land for ma 


white spray dashing over the rocks, with the dense | 


Asiaties, who throng around them when they land, | 


droop over the road, the lover of nature pursues his | 


: — 





\@ the female sex, the climate alike enervating body 
| and mind, rendering the one incapable of taking suffi- 
cient exercise to preserve health, and the other of pur- 
suing those studies that enlarge its own capabilities. 
Thus, after a comparatively short residence in India, 
China or Ceylon, a woman loses her viyacity, the prin- 
cipal part of her beauty, the whole of her enerey 
becoming equally disinclined to corporeal or mental ex- 
ertion. The routine of a lady’s existence has but little 
variety under a tropical sun; the greater part of the 
morning is passed in reclining on a couch, en déshabill 
being fanned by an Ayah, who tries to amuse her 
tress by relating the occurences that takes place in the 
abodes of her acquaintances, this gossip being duly em- 
bellished with scandal. After tiffen, the fair dame wil 
cither receive or pay morning visits, when more gossip 
and scandal are indulged in, or she will read some silly 
tale of excitem#it to becuile the time, or soothe her ti 

















i r to 
sleep. For seldom, we grieve to say, is : ntell ual 
occv pation pursued that tends to strene mind. 

About four o'clock the fair one re intke an 
elaborate toilette for the ev ning drive, or to don 
equestrian gear;” in either case, the attire of every 





Indulging in gambols in the boughs of the trees that 
skirt the road-side, are to be seen monkeys of every 
size, and of numerous species, which in the very wan- 
tonness of sport, will pluck a young cocoa-nut, and dash | 
it on the earth; then run along the ropes that attach 
one tree to the other, performing again the same mis- 
chievous antic, despite the threatening gestures of the 
toddy-drawers, who have, for their convenience, thus 
linked the trees together. 


Mr. Sire concurs with other travellers in 
deeming the habits of the East injurious to 
to the character of the English residents, 
especially to the ladies, Thus he speaks of 

KASTERN LADIES. 


We believe a lengthened sojourn in the East to be as 





We cannot dwell upon the impression produced on the 








prejudicial to the mental as it is to the physical powers 


friend that she meets is severely criticised, and wonder 
expressed as to how their husbands can affor 
supply them with their expensive finery, feeling quit 
sure they must be over head and ears in debt, strangely 
forgetting that, in all probability, she, the censurer of 
extravagance, has assisted in if not insisted upon, in- 
curring debts, which may preclude the po: 








sibility of her 





y long 
years. Add to this flirtation which, if practised in 
England, would not be tolerated, and a slight idea may 
be formed of female occupations in a presidency or 
eastern colony. 


He rubs off some of the romance which we 
associate with the idea of 


THE CINNAMON GROVES. 


The cinnamon gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Colombo are the most extensive in the island: and, 
although the beauty and fragrance of the shrub are 
much exaggerated, still the plantations present a most 
pleasing spectacle. It has been asserted by many, and 
still is by some, that the aroma of the spice is percepti- 
ble at sea, even when a vessel is some miles distant from 
the “Cinnamon isle:” this statement is as complete a 
delusion as can well be imagined, for, if the effluvia of 
cinnamon 7s apparent at sea, it is when the captain or 
some one else on board the vessel has rubbed a portion 
of the fragrant oil upon the sails to mystify travellers. 
We admit that an aromatic effluvia is diffused, whilst 
the operation of peeling is being carried on, but this 
odour is only apparent close to the spot where the cin 
namon-peeler is performing his task; and were every 
bush in the island to be barked simultaneously, we are 
perfectly convinced the smell would not be felt a mile 
on land from where the work is so being effected, and 
that it would be a perfect impossibility for the scent of 
the shrub so to mingle with the atmosphere as to be 
perceived at sea. 

The trials of Tanratus can alone typify the 
temptations of 

AN EASTERN DESSERY. 


It is the invariable custom to place desert upon the 
table after dinner, and, although this consists of everv 
variety of tropical fruits in season, none, save recent 
arrivals, can venture to eat fruit in the after-part of the 
day: the older residents occasionally venture upon a 
little dried ginger, or try an English biscuit, the crisp- 
ness and flavour of which have not been improved by 
its travels. We have noticed the flush of deliczhtful 
anticipation pass over a new-comer’s face, as he gazed 
with evident satisfaction upon the cool-looking tempting 
fruits, garnished with gorgeous flowers, that were spread 
in trim array before him; what delicious looking pine- 
apples, and mangoes, what magnificent bananas and 





enstard apple, what curious pumbelows grapes, 
what inviting water-melons and gre The 
custard apples are near “the new mat takes 


one on his plate, and carefully bisects the mellow, 
melting fruit, preparing to devour the same with great 
gusto. His neighbour, if charitably disposed, aad an old 
resident, in which case he is almost certain to possess a 
yellow skin and diseased liver, may whisper, with an air 
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of compassion for such ignorance, “I would advise 
you not to eat fruit after dinner, as it is very likely to 
produce cholera;” (the plate is pushed away with ex- 
treme avidity); “ eat as much as you like at breakfast, 
or tiffin, that won’t harm you in the least.” The green 
thanks, the yellow man, resolving to indulge his gour- 
mandise and affection for fruit the following morning. 


Not the least curious objects are found 
among the vegetable products of the island. 
The following are some of the 


CINGALESE PLANTS. 

In this neighbourhood a plant flourishes that is 
called by the natives helu, or honey-plant, as the flowers 
emit a powerful effluvia resembling new honey. This 
is a jointed plant that flowers but once in eight years, 
and, as the blossoms die, large numbers of bees appear 
to be attracted by the peculiar effluvia; and so delighted 
are the insects that clusters of them will hang suspended 
from the branches for hours, Around the helu-plant a 
leafless parasite often entwines, whose beautiful blos- 
soms are bell-shaped, having amber hearts and scarlet 
edges; and as these appear to be united with the helu 
at the root, the natives declare that this plant bears 
two kinds of flowers, which are totally distinct in form 
and colour. 


But with its many beauties Ceylon has some 

nuisances. One of its greatest pests is 
THE RAT. 

Amongst the greatest domestic pests in Ceylon, are 
the innumerable legions of rats that abound in every 
part of the island and infest every dwelling, and the 
audacious boldness of these destructive vermin will 
hardly be credited. We have frequently seen the crea- 
tures perdu upon the back of a chair, or top of a screen, 
and not offer to move until something was thrown at 
them; and we will give an account of a rat’s presence 


of mind, that will equal that exhibited by Rogers when | 


he was seized by the elephant. 

Hearing a great commotion and barking among our 
dogs, we went into the verandah to ascertain the cause, 
and found they were disputing about the possession of 
a recently-caught animal, which our nostrils soon in- 
formed us was a shrew or musk-rat; we made the dogs 
relinquish their prize pro tem.; as we were desirous to 
examine the vermin, promising them that as soon as 
our survey was completed, the rat should be returned. 
We took up the creature by the tail (the dogs leaping 
and barking around us), carried it into the dining-room, 
and held it close to the lamp, to observe its destructive 
peculiarities. 

The creature was without motion; not a muscle 
moved, and the limbs hung loose as if life had totally 
quitted the carcase. This examination lasted fully five 
minutes, and, when our curiosity was satisfied, we 
threw the rat to the dogs (which closely surrounded 
our legs and the table, yelping with the excitement of 
expectation), expecting to see it torn to pieces, when to 
our amazement the brute not only took to its legs with 
all imaginable celerity, and ran off, but got clear away, 
baffling every effort of the dogs to retake it. Assuredly, 
all must admit that the rat not only “stole away,” but 
also stole a cunning march upon us. 


The insect world also supplies its plagues. 
Among them are 


THE LEECHES AND THE TICKS. 

The dimensions of the land-leech are about an inch 
in length, and one-tenth in diameter; their colour a 
dark green, approaching to black; but when gorged 
they are quite two inches long, and three quarters of an 
inch in circumference. They draw a considerable 
quantity of blood, their bites causing great irritation; 
and, if the places are scratched, eventually inflammation. 
As their motions are peculiarly agile, they are most 
difficult to kill or to remove; for, when you have succeeded 
in taking them off your legs, they almost itstanta- 
neously fasten upon your hands, before you have time 
to destroy them. It is dangerous to pluck them off 





quickly, as that increases the irritation of the wound, 
but, if they are touched with brandy, they immediately 
drop off. : 

Lime-juice, and other acid applications, will alleviate 
the itching and staunch the bleeding, and those who are 





of good habit of body and abstemious, only suffer tem- 
porary inconvenience from their bites, whilst others who 
live freely, and whose constitutions are debilitated, often 
find the wounds fester, and ultimately ulcerate. 
Many animals suffer severely from the land-leech, and 
sheep will not thrive upon any pasture where they are 
to be found. During the dry season these noxious 
creatures multiply to an almost incredible extent, and 
especially abound upon all wooded hills. 

As leeches abound in the grass, so do the ticks upon 
the trees where they lie upon the leaves in myriads, 
and, if the branch is shaken by the wind or touched by 
the sportsman, they fall upon his person and drive him 
nearly insane; as their sting resembles the prick of a 
red-hot needle, and the skin is no sooner punctured 
than intolerable itching supervenes. These filthy in- 
sects are about the size of a very large pin’s head, of an 
oblong form, and flat, and of a mulberry colour; but, 
wlien they are distended with their sanguinary meal, 
we can positively declare that we have seen many that 
were quite a quarter of an inch wide. 

The legs of ticks seem to be provided with small 
hooks, as they cling to the skin with most obnoxious 
tenacity, defying every effort to remove them, without 
pulling the body from the limbs, these insects are as 
troublesome to animals as they are to man, and without 
extreme caution will cluster round the fleshy part of the 
dog’s foot and between the toes, eating into the flesh, 
inflicting agonizing torture upon the poor brute, whilst, 
maddened by the pain, he vainly essays to pull them out 
with the teeth. We found that ticks would more 
readily fasten upon an European than upon the country- 
born dog, and we shall not readily forget the manner in 
which our terrier used to be bitten by them, despite the 
daily ablutions and care taken to free the dogs from 
these ruthless tormentors. 


Here we must pause. But if an opportunity 





should offer we may yet return again to these 
amusing pages, the value of which will be seen 
by the above specimens, which we have taken 
from little more than half of the first volume. 
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“THIRD NOTICE. | 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


In continuing our sketch of this interesting 
volume we come next to the group which all 
the accounts, from the early narratives of Cook 
and Korzesvr, down to the more apocryphal 
pages of Omoo the wanderer, have familiarized 
to our fancies as the paradise of the Pacific. 
These are the Tahiti or Society group. They 
consist of ten islands, ranging in a line, N. 62 
degrees W. for 250 miles. The area of the 
whole is about 600 square miles, of which 
Tahiti alone comprises one half. The scenery 
of these islands is said to be the most striking 
on the face of the globe. ‘The mountains are 
more abrupt, crowded, and strange-shaped, 
and the valleys deeper, narrower, and more 
precipitous than exist elsewhere, and their 
lying in a region of perpetual summer renders 
them no less beautiful than sublime. They 
are of basaltic rock, and take their fantastic 
forms from some primeval subsidence which 
has exposed them to the action of water. 

As Mr, Dana observes, the scenery of these 
islands is too remarkable to be passed over, 
even in a work where the main object is a 
scientific one. His descriptions have the merit 
of authenticity from this very circumstance, 
and as the fancy is never tired of the marvel- 
lous, we shall run no risk of exhausting the 
reader’s patience in copying a page or two, 
which will not bear condensing. 

Much of the mountain region of Tahiti con- 
sists of lofty peaks and ridges of basalt, so 














recipitous as to be absolutely inaccessible. 
Ness the centre are two lofty summits, Aorai 
and Orohena, many thousand feet in height, 
and only two miles apart at their bases. The 
former of them was ascended by Mr. Dana, 
and though his description is not given, he 
says, ‘“‘as a mere landscape sketch,” we think 
it will be conceded to be a tolerably vivid 
picture. 

AORAL, 

We commenced the ascent by the ridge on the north 
side of the Matavai valley, and by the skilfulness of our 
guide were generally able to keep the elevated parts of 
the ridge, without descending into the deep valleys 
which bordered our path. An occasional descent, and a 
climb on the opposite side of the valley, were under- 
taken; and although the sides were nearly perpendicular, 
it was accomplished without much difficulty by clinging 
from tree to tree, with the assistance of ropes at times, 
where the mural front was otherwise impassable. By 
noon of the second day we had reached an elevation of 
five thousand feet, and stood on an area twelve feet 
square, the summit of an isolated crest in the ridge on 
which we were travelling. To the east we looked down 
two thousand feet into the Matavai valley; to the west, 
a thousand feet into the branch of the Paparia valley, 
the slopes either way being from seventy to eighty 
degrees, or within twenty feet of the perpendicular. On 
the side of our ascent, and beyond, on the opposite side, 
our peak was united to the adjoining summit by a thin 
ridge reached by a steep descent of three hundred feet. 
This ridge was described by our natives as no wider 
than a man’s arm, and a fog coming on, they refused to 
attempt it that day. The next morning being clear, we 
pursued our course. Fora hundred rods the ridge on 
which we walked was two to four feet wide, and from 
it we looked down on either side a thousand feet or 
more of almost perpendicular descent. Beyond this the 
ridge continued narrow, though less dangerous, until we 
approached the high peak of Aorai. This peak had 
appeared to be conical, and equally accessible on different 
sides, but it proved to have but one place of approach, 
and that along a wall with precipices of two to three 
thousand feet, and seldom exceeding two feet in width 
at top. In one place we sat on it as on the back of a 
horse, for it was no wider, and pushed ourselves along 
till we reached a spot where its width was doubled to 
two feet, and numerous bushes again affording: us some 
security, we dared to walk erect. We at last stood 
perched on the summit ridge, not six feet broad. The 
ridge continued beyond for a short distance with the 
same sharp knife-edge character, and was then broken 
off by the Punaavia valley. Our height afforded us a 
near view of Orohena: it was separated from us only 
by the valley of Matavai, from whose profound depths 
it rose with nearly erect sides. The peak has a saddle 
shape, and the northern of the two points is called 
Pitohiti. These summits, and the ridge which stretches 
from them towards Matavai, intercept the view to the 
southward. In other directions, the rapid succession 
of gorge and ridge that characterizes Tahitian scenery, 
was open before us. At the western foot of Aorai 
appeared the Crown. Beyond it extended the Punaavia 
valley, the only level spot in sight; and far away in the 
same direction, steep ridges, rising one above the other 
with jagged outline, stood against the western horizon. 
To the north, deep valleys gorge the country, with 
narrow precipitous ridges between, and these melt away 
into ridgy hills and valleys, and finally into the palm- 
covered plains bordering the sea. 

On our descent we followed the western side of the 
Papaua valley, along a narrow ridge such as we have 
described, but two or three feet wide at top, and inclosed 
by precipices of not less than a thousand feet. Pro- 
ceeding thus for two hours, holding to the bushes, 
which served as a kind of balustrade, though occasionally 
startled by a slip of the foot one side or the other, our 
path suddenly narrowed to a mere edge of naked rock, 
and, moreover, the ridge was inclined a little to the 
east, like a tottering wall. Taking the upper side of 
the sloping wall, and trusting our feet to the bushes 
while clinging to the rocks above, carefully dividing our 
weight, lest we should precipitate the rocks and our- 
selves to the depths below, we continued on till we came 
to an abrupt break in the ridge of twenty feet, half of 
which was perpendicular. By means of ropes doubled 
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around the rocks above, we in turn let ourselves down, 
and soon reached again a width of three feet, where we 
could walk in safety. Two hours more at last brought 
us to slopes and ridges where we could breathe freely. 


Orohena, from the steepness and sharpness | 
of its ridges, is inaccessible. The basaltic rock | 
which forms these singular summits is decom- 
posed on its surface, forming a thin soil which 
is always covered with tropical vegetation, so 
that, however steep their acclivities may be, 
they are everywhere robed in the rich green 
of those climates. 

Mr. Dana’s theory of the formation of Tahiti 
is that the centre of the island may have once 
been an immense crater or pit, on the margin 
of which these peaks remain wrought into 
their peculiar forms by subsidence and degra- 
dation. 

The other islands of this group, viz., Eimeo, 
Huahine, Raiatea, Tahaa, Borabora, and Mau- 
rua, are of similar geological character with 
Tahiti. At the centre the ridges are highest, 
and the deep valleys radiate from them to the 
coast. In some of them the basalt is imper- 
fectly columnar. 


THE SAMOANS, 


The Samoan or Navigators’ Isles are eight: 
—Savaii, Apolima, Manono, Upolu, Tutuila, 
Ofu, Olosenga, and Manua. Three are among 
the largest in Polynesia. The group stretches 
in a west north-west direction, and comprises 
eight hundred square mm les of land. They are 
evidently of volcanic origin, being composed of 
basalt and lavas of different ages; the earlier 
deposits being worn away into lofty peaks and 
deep valleys, the latter exhibiting the smoother 
elevations of domes and extinct craters. 

Two or three craters on the island of Upolu 
were visited by Mr. Dana. After travelling | 
several miles inland, through a very dense 
forest, he reached the base of the mountain | 
with his guides, and ascended to its summit :— | 





On reaching the top, a deep circular cavity opened 
before us. We stood on a narrow ridge about twelve 
feet wide, the thin rim of the crater. The view of 
the crater was much obscured by the tall forest 
trees that cover its interior. Here and there the 
eye penetrated far down among the foliage, but 
wandered through the labyrinth of leaves and branches 
without reaching the bottom. Walking around the 
ridge or rim of the crater, we found it rarely wider than 
above stated, and in some parts it was but six feet in 
width. Its height is very uniform. At one place, on 
the north-west side, there was a break of thirty feet, 
but otherwise it appeared as entire and as even in out- 
line as if the fires of the crater had but just died away. } 
The whole breadth of the mountain bow! was estimated 
at three-fourths of a mile. We could not use a pocket- 
sextant on account of the trees. The depth by the | 
barometer was three hundred and seventy feet. 





Another of these craters contained in the 
middle a small lake. The forest around was 
* enhanced in beauty by the tree fern with its 
broad star of finely-worked fronds, and the 
raceful plumes of a large mountain-palm. 

he poets of the island have appreciated the 
beauty of the place, and allude to the perpetual 
verdure which adorns the borders of the lake 
in the following lines :— 


Lanu-to’o e le toi’a e lau mea. | 


Lanu-to’o (the name of the crater) untouched | 
by withered leaf.” 

In relation to the era of the formation of | 
the lines of craters in these islands, Mr. Dana 
does not assume to have arrived at very satis- 
factory conclusions. He thinks they became 
extinct subsequently to the growth of coral on 
their shores, though before the reefs were 


'to use Mr. Dana’s words, 


'much extended, while from the character of 


the basalt the earliest eruptions must belong 
to a much more remote period. We refer to 


| the times of great a¢tivity, for on the western 
| coast there are recent lavas, and the natives 


have traditions of fires. They seem to have 
been formed by a double line of craters trend- 


| ing like the other Pacific groups ; but, unlike 


the Hawaiian, the fires burnt longest in the 
west. ; 

Manono, one of the smallest of the group, 
and nothing but a continued grove, four miles 
in cireumference, is densely populated, and has 


| the most political importance of any, though 


Savaii contains five hundred and fifty square 
miles. 
THE FEEGEES. 

The mention of this group recalls the sad 
fate of Lieutenant Underwood and his com- 
panions of the expedition, who fell into the 
hands of the savages. ‘ My investigations,” 
says Mr. Dana, “were limited to the island of 
Ovalan, and the two large islands Viti Lebu 
and Vanna Lebu (‘Great Feegee’ and ‘Great 
Land’); and in these islands they were re- 
stricted to a very small portion of the surface. 
The treachery of the savages compelled us to 
confine ourselves in all instances to the coast ; 
and even there we should have been clubbed, 
and soon served up for a feast, were it not for 
the salutary influence of our ships, and in part, 
also, to the protection of our private weapons. 
Some afflicting events, of which a recital may 


| be found in the history of the voyage, gave us 


most painful evidence of the necessity of cau- 
tion among these savages.” 
The surface of the land in the Feegees is 


| about seven thousand square miles; Viti Lebu 
}is 94 miles long and 55 broad, and Vanna 
| Lebu, 105 by 25 miles average breadth. West- 


ward of these islands is an immense archi- 
pelago of reefs and islets, and eastward is 
another group still more numerous, of all 
shapes and varieties, from high mountain 
cones to low coral flats, just above the water's 


surface. “Rough ridges with bluff escarp- 


ments, running up into needle peaks, charac- | *. 
‘ gl I | signed. 


terize some portions of the group; while 


others are comparatively flat, and expose along | 


the shores a cliff of basaltic columns.” In the 
seas among these islands the navigation is 
rendered extremely dangerous by hidden reefs, 
which can only be avoided by a good look-out 
and clear weather; while the danger of being, 
‘served up for a 
feast,” should the vessel get ashore, is another 
not less imperative stimulant to vigilance; so 
that with all this prodigality of natural beauty 


we may continue to prefer the gentler hills of 
| Staten, the meadows of Communipaw, and 


even the more cultivated shores of Manhattan, 


where we only cheat, and do not eat one| 


another, 
Personal Adventures tn Upper and Lower 
California in 1848-49: with the Author’s 
Experience at the Mines. LUllustrated by 
twenty-three Drawings taken on 
By Wuti1am Repmonp Ryav, 2 
volumes. London: Shoberl. 1850, 


he spot. 


Mr. Ryan is an Englishman, although, from 
his manner of writing, you might have sworn 
that he was an American. It seems, however, 


that he had lived for many years in the Union, 


| pursuing the profession of an artist, before he 


was seized with the restless desire to seek to 
better his fortunes by plunging into the 
Mexican war. It was in June, 1847, that a 


| would not obtain eq 


} be obliged to suppor 


party of military volunteers, of which he 
formed one, began to drill. In August they 
smbarked, and after a few months tedious and 
uncomfortable voyage they were safely landed 
at Monterey, in California. Here they were 
parted, some being dispatched to the actual 
seat of war at San Jose. Of these Mr. Ryan 
wasone. ‘They fell in with the Mexicans, a 
fight ensued, in which our hero’s office was to 
clear a wood of an ambuscade; victory declared 
on the side of the Americans, and this was Mr. 
Ryan's first and last military essay. 

As soon as peace was proclaimed, Mr. Ryan 
and his band were sent back to Monterey, to 
be returned to their homes. But just then the 
news arrived of the discovery of the gold 
regions. Being so near, they prudently re- 
solved to try their fortunes at the diggings, in- 
stead of going back to the States with only 
their glory and a few pounds of pay. Mr. 
Ryan associated himself with a party about to 
proceed to the scene of enterprise, and the 
hardships of the journey were not few. They 
arrived at last, almost worn out, and began to 
scrape and dig, but with very indifferent suc- 
cess. The cost of living swallowed up their 
earnings; the toil is described as most tre- 
mendous; the exposure to weather very trying 
to all but the most robust, and the air very un- 
wholesome. When winter approat hed, Mr. 
Ryan resolved to leave the diggings and en- 
deavour to find a more profitable employment. 
He returned to Monterey, but all there were 
too much engrossed in gold-hunting to think 
of or care for any other occupation, so 
he started for San Francisco. But what 
could he do there ? Art could not hope 
for patronage, but humbler uses of his brush 
might find reward. So he set up as a sign 
painter and letterer. But even this modest 
employ did not bring him food, and then, as a 
last resource, he undertook to paint the in- 
terior of one of the ships, and this being ap- 
proved, he set up as a house-painter. This 
procured for him the necessaries of life, but 
there was no prospect of wealth, so he resolved 
to return to the States for reasons thus as- 


I had been gradually making up my mind to return 
to the United States, and the period had now arrived 
tor putting my determination into execution. Perhaps 
i brief explanation as to the motives that influenced 
in abandoning 
many are turned md “Land of Promise,” may 


intry to which the eyes of so 

serve as a lesson to those who allow the imagination 

to exercise too great an influence over their actions, and 

who may be induced to give way to hopes that are based 
on illusions. 

in no other part of the 

ne} nore easily acquired; but when we 

» into account the snfferings endured in its acquisi- 

l relatively high prices paid for all the 

life, it very much to be doubted 

int of industry and self-denial 

more civilized coun- 


necessaries 
whether the same 


many circumstances that 
r > with difficulties 
in; and J 


rsue my avocations continually 


foreshadowed 


and privatior he winter was tast settin 


ch were certain to deluge 
attended ny first efforts 
‘ompetition; and, in th 


€ x posed to the 
the town 

had besides ) me to 

keen struggle sistence that I knew must inevitably 

population increasing at a ratio without 

t that I exposed myself to the chances of 

in the pursuit of a chimera. Shortly 

1 tions for em- 

the very best 

ew from this and 


before ! mberless ap} 
ployment from persons in my 
part of the i 


nany other concurrent facts, tha the winter my 


extent that I shoula 
on my previous earnings, 


trade would 
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I subsequently learned that all my anticipations had 
heen fully realized: the tide of population that flowed 
into San Francisco became so enormous, that the prices 
of all the necessaries of life almost doubled in value, 
while that of labour descended in an inverse ratio. The 
streets were deluged with water; and those who pur- 
sued any sort of mechanical occupation were compelled 
to work up to their knees in fetid pools. Heavy boots, 
that could be previously procured for eight dollars, now 
rose in value to ninety-six dollars a pair; a convincing 
proof not of the wealth but of the wretchedness of the 
place, it being impossible to attend to one’s pursuits 
without these necessary articles. 


The report of an unsuccessful adventurer 
cannot be expected to present things in their 
most favourable aspect; but this in the case of 
California, about which there have been such 
exaggerated statements, is rather an advantage 
than otherwise, because we most want to hear 
the other side of the question—what is to be said 
against it;—the tendency of the imagination 
being to invest all that belongs to this distant 
land with the wonders of Eastern romance. 
According to him there is anything but 
romance in the reality. The effect of his 
graphic descriptions of the place itself, of the 
labour of the gold-seekers, of the manners and 
habits of the miscellaneous population collected 
there, will be to deter all but the most reckless 
from going thither to look for fortune. What 
if gold can be washed out of the sands at the 
rate of three or four ounces a week, by ex- 
traordinary good luck ;—the living costs half 
the findings, besides the almost certainty 
of sickness and the great probability of being 
robbed or murdered if you are known to have 
gold in store. But Mr. Ryan shall now speak 
for himself, and the extracts will certainly 
induce all who feel an interest in California 
and its proceedings to peruse the volumes, 
which are made more interesting by a numler 
of engravings from sketches by the artist 
pencil of Mr. Ryan and which, therefore, can 
be relied upon as correct. 

This is the description of 


THE DRY DIGGINGS, 


I came up next with a group of three Sonoreans, or 
inhabitants of Sonora, busily engaged on a small sandy 
flat—the only one I had observed at the bottom of the 
ravine. There was no water near, although I noticed 
several holes which had evidently been sunk in quest of 
it. These men were actively pursuing a process that is 
termed “dry-washing.” One was shovelling up the 
sand into a large cloth, stretched out upon the ground, 
and which, when it was tolerably well covered, he took 
up by the corners, and shook, until the pebbles and 
larger particles of stone and dust came to the surface. 
These he brushed away curefully with his hand, re- 
peating the process of shaking and clearing until the 
residue was sufficiently fine for the next operation. 
This was performed by the other men, who, depositing 
the sand in large bowls hewn out of a solid block of 
wood, which they held in their hands, dexterously east 
the contents up before them, about four fect into the air, 
catching the sand again very cleverly, and blowing at it 
as it descended. 
gradually disappeared; and from two to three ounces of 
pure gold remained at the bottom of the bewl. Easy 
as the operation appeared to me to be, I learned, upon 
inquiry, that to perform it successfully required the 
nicest management, the greatest perseverance, and 
especially robust lungs. The men I saw had lighted 
upon a productive sand; but very often, indeed, those 
who adopt this mode of gold-washing toil long at 
barren soil before they discover the uselessness of 
labouring thus arduons!y. 

I noticed, that although the largest proportion of the 
gold obtained in this manner presented the Appearance 
of a fine powder, it was interspersed here and there 
with large scales of the precious deposit, and with 
few solid Jumps. 








| sell his garments again, before he was satisfied. 


ef . | word, there was but one ery, but one all-absorbing 
This process being repeated, the sand | : 


| establishment. 


| particles of yellow clay, or laminze of stone of the same 


colour. The Sonoreans placed the product of their 
labour in buck-skin bags, which were hung around 
their necks, and carefully concealed inside of their 
shirts. They work in this fashion at the mines in their 
own country; but I doubt if any other than a native 
constitution could very long bear up against the peculiar 
labour of “ dry-washing ” in such a climate and under 
such difficult cireumstances. I felt half tempted to try 
the process myself, for the surface of this sandy bed 
was literally sparkling with innumerable particles of the 
finest gold, triturated to a polish by the running of the 
water as I conjectured; but I soon discovered how 
fruitless my efforts would be. Had I possessed any 
chemical agents at hand, however, I might soon have 
exhausted the bed of its precious contents, and should, 
doubtless, have realized an immense weight of the metal 


of the very purest quality. 


The arrival of the first steam ship, the 
California, was a great event at San Fran- 
cisco ; it serves to show what sort of persons 
are the 

EMIGRANTS. 

As far as appearances went, a finer-looking or a 
more respectable body of emigrants never stepped ashore 
from any vessel; but I venture to affirm there never 
landed at Monterey a shrewder or a “ smarter” set, or 
their match at gambling, with all its accompanying 
vices. At faro, monté, indeed at any game of cards, 
they appeared quite in their element; and the Spaniards, 
though sharp enough, were mere children in this respect 
compared to them. Several had brought roulette-tables, 
“ sweet-cloths,” and dice, and banks were immediately 
established on every available spot. Even the billiard- 
tables were for the time diverted from their original 
use, and devoted to rouge-et-noir, and such like games 
of chance; at which the dealers soon realized eno:mous 
sums in gold, receiving it in lumps and in ounces 
according to the kind. There was scarcely a device 
common to gamblers which was not brought into active 
practice; and many new tricks and games I had never 
seen played before were on this occasion introduced for 
the first time in California. 

Meanwhile, and in the midst of the excitement of 
play, numerous other individuals from on board the 
vessel were endeavouring to acquire money by legitimate 
trading. All sorts of articles were offered for sale at 
enormous prices. Shoes, hats, baskets, bowie-knives, 
handkerchiefs, spades, shovels, picks, and crow-bars, 
biscuits and flour, cheese, beef and pork, confectionary 
and spices, tobacco and snuff, spirits and wine—in fact, 
every kind of merchandise, seemed to have been landed 
in minute quantities, expressly to tantalize purchasers, 
to raise an extra demand, and consequently to augment 
prices. One particularly shrewd fellow had a dozen of 
the commonest sort of bowie-knives, which he offered 
at the modest sum of five dollars each; and, having 
readily disposed of them, renewed the operation with 
another dozen, and another, and another, until he had 
realized a handsome sum. But he never appeared with 
more than a dozen at a time, as his whole stock in 
trade; and, as he never made his appearance twice in 
the same place, nobody seemed the wiser, his miracu- 
lous dozen being renewed as fast as it went off. 

Another man greatly amused me by driving bargains 
for his wearing apparel; and I am afraid to say how 
many times he stripped and reappeared clad anew, to 
In a 


thought—* Money, money, money!” 


The same character is visible everywhere. 
What a society that must be of which the 
followin g is a picture. 

SCENES AT THE STOCTON MINES. 

The evening after our arrival, Halliday and I went 
out for 2 walk; and as he wished to write a letter, but 
lacked the necessarv materials, he asked the owner of 
one of the bulrush huts if he could give him a sheet of 
paper. ‘I can sell you one,” was the laconic rejoinder; 
which ofer Halliday readily accepting, we entered the 
It was a groggery of the lowest descrip- 


” Cepo «| tion, and at the counter stood two miners, drinking 
The metal was of a dingy hue, and a| brandy. An elerly female was in attendance, who | 





Halliday, in return, a small piece of gold of the value of 
a shilling. By special permission, my companion wrote 
his letter on the counter, owing to an extra exercise 
of generosity on the part of the landlady, the use of pen 
and ink for the purpose. As the air was intensely 
keen, we ventured upon a glass of the liquor; for which 
we paid very liberally in gold dust. It was of execrable 
quality, and comparable only to vitriol in its effects on 
the stomach. Hearing a commotion outside, we pro- 
ceeded to ascertain its cause, and discovered a tall 
mountaineer complaining of a loss he had just sustained. 
He had about nine pounds weight of gold tied up ina 
leathern bag, which he left in his tent, and which, on 
his return, he discovered had been stolen during his 
brief absence. He came to offer the half of it to any- 
body who should enable him to recover the bag. He 
was an Oregan man, and had a wife and large family 
depending upon the product of his labour at the mines, 
so that his case was a very hard one. He never got 
back a grain of the gold; the thief, whoever he was, 
getting clear away with it, and avoiding detection. 
Another Oregan man, and a sailor, his companion, who 
had been working at “ Angel’s Camp,” on the Stanis- 
laus, also fell victims to the cupidity and lawlessness at 
this time so prevalent in the Californas. It appears 
they were on their way from “Angel's Camp” to 
Stocton, and stopped for the night at a place called 
“Double Springs,” some twenty-one miles distant from 
the former spot. The Oregan man had about his person 
about fifteen hundred dollars, in gold; and the sailor, 
who was a mere boy, nine hundred dollars worth. They 
were overtaken by two men, who quitted the camp six 
hours after the departure of the sailor and his comrade, 
both of whom were found dead on the road; the sailor 
having his head split in two, and the Oregan man’s 
brains being blown out with buck-shot. 


And this is the account given to him of 


THE MACALAMO MINE. 


In reply to a question respecting the relative sizes of 
the ore, he informed me that the gold taken out of this 
mine runs large. “The average size of the lumps,” he 
said, “is about that of a pea; some are as large as a 
bean; and I have seen pieces that weighed above two 
pounds. Were you lucky at the Stanislaus?” ‘“ Not 
very.” “ Ah, the fact is, it had been worked out before 
you got there. It’s an awful dull place; no amusement 
at all, unless one is fond of drinking. I can’t say the 
Macalamo’s much better; although it is comparatively 
fresher, and more populated. The only pastimes there, 
besides tippling, are playing at monté and_ poker: 
nothing else goes down. I have seen bets made, to the 
amount of thirty-six ounces, on the turn of a card, the 
general run being from one to six. It’s poor fun, at the 
best of it.” “ Had you any robberies up there?” 

“Oh, yes; but Lynching soon settled them. One man, 
a sailor, a deserter from the Ohio, took it into his head, 
one night, to rob one of the volunteers, who had set up 
a drinking store. We had already got two bags, con- 
taining about five thousand dollars’ worth of gold; but, 
not satisfied with them, grasped at a third, half full of 
dollars in silver. The jingling of the coin awoke the 
owner who, springing up, gave the alarm; and, after 
hot pursuit, the thief was captured, and bound to a tree 
until morning. At about nine, a jury of twelve miners 
set to consider the case, a volunteer named Putman 
officiating for Judge Lynch. Of course, he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged: but, some opposi- 
tion being raised to depriving him of life, and a mi'der 
punishment suggested, it was finally determined that 
he should receive a hundred Jashes on his bare back, 
have his ears cut off, and his head shaved, so that he 
might be everywhere recognised in the mining districts. 
This sentence gave a general satisfaction. The poor 
wretch was at once fastened by his hands to the branch 
of a tree, and the fellows proceeded to shave his head, 
whilst some sailors of the party set to work manufac- 
turing cats, His feet were then tied together to the 
foot of the tree, and when his head had been shaved, a 
doctor lopped off his ears. He bled a good deal; but 
when the blood was staunched, they set to flogging him; 
and they didn’t spare him either. After this they 
kicked him out. Well, he went off, and when he was 
about half a mile away, stole a mule, and rode over to 
the Calaveras’ diggins, where the animal was claimed 


¢ursory view might easily have been mistaken for | served us with the sheet of paper, and received from | by the owner. He was thereupon tried for mule stealing, 
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and sentenced to receive another flogging; but when the 
miners came to strip him, they found his back so 
shockingly cut up, that they took compassion on him, 
and contented themselves with driving him out of the 
district, where he never appeared again. There is 
nothing like Lynch law after all. It is so prompt and 
so effectual.” 


We conclude with another scene at 


THE DIGGINGS, 


Van Anken adhered perseveringly to the rich, crum- 
bling slate, that stood edgewise before him; digging 
might and main, alternately employing his pick, crow- 
bar, and jack-knife, according to the difficulties he had 
to encounter in the nature of the soi]. ‘The rest of the 
party were equally diligent, at short distances from one 
another, either extending the old holes or forming new 
ones, but all intent at their work, and absorbed in the 
accomplishment of the one idea ever present to their 
minds, namely, the realization of a rapid fortune 

For my own part, now I was here, and could the 
more fully enter into the philosophy and fact of the thing, 
I began to entertain stong misgivings as to whether 
the results attained by such severe toil were at all com- 
mensurate with the sacrifices made in connexion with 
it. According to my belief, and looking at the men as 
they wrought, no amount of success they might hope 
for could ever sufficiently compensate them—accustomed 
as the majority had been to the comforts and even re- 
finements of civilized society—for the privations and 
hardships they were compelled to endure; for the disrup- 
tion of those social ties which bind men together, for the 
estrangement of the affections of their kith and kin, for 
the mental abnegations they must practise, for physical 
suffering and prostration, for the constant apprehension 
they dwelt in of dying a lingering death by fever and ague. 
and for the disorganization of habits which such a mode 
of life was calculated to induce even amongst the best 
regulated minds. ‘They wrought so hard-and so perse- 
veringly, that I felt persuaded that the same amount of 
industry, intelligence, and assiduity, conjoined with the 


exercise of the many virtues which the ¢ifficulties they | 
had to encounter brought into activity, if it had been | 
| attempted, it is not in phrase only but in | 


directed to the accomplishment of the same end, through 
the channels opened by the different professions and 
callings, must have resulted in securing to them an 


honourable position and a competency, without exposing | 


them to the temptations of cupidity or the follies of a 
culative extravagance. But all my moralizings 
applied equally to myself, and were brought to an 
abrupt close by a boisterous exclamation from Halliday. 
“ Luck, by G—!” 


his knife from a hole at which he had stopped, whilst I 
stool gazing at the extraordinary scene around me, 
absorbed in my reflections. 





FICTION. 


Sin and Serrow. A Tale. 
Colburn. 


In 3 vols. London: 


1850, 


Tuts remarkable novel extends over a con- | 


siderable period of time, and carries us through 
# vast variety of scenes at home and abroad, 
at one of the most exciting eras in the history 
of the world. Opening with the French 
Revolution, it first pictures to us English 
Society, and unreformed England, as then it 
was, coarse in manners, brutal in habits; and 
then, transporting the hero to the soil of France 
just in the most terrible moment of its erup- 
tion, it conducts him through the Vendean 
war, with all its romance of heroism and 
incident, passing on the stage before the reader 
the most distinguished personages who figured 
there, and then returning to the shores of Old 
England, the old scenes are revived, and the 
curtain falls upon an union of subjects of the 
rival nations, 

We are not about to mar the interest of 
our readers in the perusal of the tale itself by 
anticipating the plot so ingeniously woven and 
so full of incident. This unfair practice, once 








said he tossing up a small lump | 
of gold, which he had succeeded in picking out with | 


| versation in a Ball Room. 


| one here looks happy.” 





in vogue, is now happily abandoned by all the 
literary journals, and nothing of the bloom of 
novelty that adds so much to the charm of a 
fiction is brushed off by the reviewer. We 
have resolved not to depart from the whole- 
some rule, and, therefore, beyond stating the 
when and where of the plot, we decline to make 
any further revelation of it. 
3ut we may say that seldom have we read one 
so full of incident. Nobody will call this a dull 
book. Nobody who begins it will lay it aside 
until all is read. No opportunity for skipping 
is afforded by long dialogues, or prosy solilo- 
quies. The author, indeed, does occasionally 
throw in some reflections of his own, but they 
are always pertinent and never tedious. His 
forte is in description, and the author knows 
where his strength lies and indulges it accord- 
ingly. He paints to the mind’s eye with a 
thoroughly artistic hand, distinct in form and 
hue, thus giving reality to his creations. The 
prominent characters are sustained with great 
spirit and ability. Lady Emiry is a perfect 
woman’s portraiture — admirably sustained 
throughout — the kind, loving, charitable | 
woman, with sense as well as ieeling, a com- | 
bination, less rare than scoffers suppose, of the | 
head and the heart. Maruir, the devoted, is 
an ideal picture—a bit of poetry; CoLonex | 
Somerton, the real hero, is a sketch from the | 
| 
| 





life of a man having the usual mingled com- | 
position of good and ill together, and in no- 
thing does the author more exhibit his skill 
than in the admirable keeping in the develop- 
ment of this character throughout the many 
scenes of trial and temptation into which he 
takes him. 

The composition is above the average of 
novel writing. It is eloquent without attempt- 
ing to be fine. When a strain of poetry is 


thought. The dialogues are smart, short and 
conversational, as persons really talk. 
Whoever may be the author, he is manifestly | 


an acquisition to the ranks of our novelists, | 


among whom he is certain, with a little more | 


practice, to take a prominent place. 

One passage will suflice to exhibit his style, 
and that is the only portion of a novel which 
can be exhibited by extract. The following 
abounds in truths smartly said. It is a con- 

“T think, on the contrary,” said Fanny, “ that ; 
“ Mere ball-room faces, meat 


“ The 7 


to deceive and impose on the igaorant.” 


said I was happy, you would say they were vain un- | 


meaning words? What can you have, Lord George, to | 
make you unhappy?” “Life bores me. I threw my | 
boot at. my servant's head this morning, because the 
blockhead comes in every day at the same hour to open 
my shutters. Always the same routine,—dressing and 
undressing, sleeping and eating. The more I try to 
vary life, the more monotonous and tiresome it seems.” 
“ How strange!” said Fanny. “ When I on the con- 
trary, get up on a fine morning, and look out and see | 
everything so beautiful, I feel so inexpressibly happy.” 
“Not this morning. Did not the thought of all these 
natives make you shudder?” “On the contrary, when 
I went to bed last night, I longed for the morning. I 
do not undersand what you mean by snobs.” “‘ Where | 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’ says the poet. | 
There are various phases to the thing called snob. | 
There are rural snobs more excusable than London 
ones: they are many of them snobs of circumstances. 
The poor devils can hardly help it. But in London we 
have them under strawberry leaves, and then the malady 
is inveterate; wit cannot mend it, it is engrained in 
their nature.” “ You mean, then,” said Fanny, “ what 
we commonly call vulgar people.” “No I do not, Miss | 
Fanny. A man is often called vulgar who does not | 
merit the name of snob. A rough man, made for rough | 
work, is no snob. 


| alone for he bores me.” 


| you know what my philosopher 
| saints of humanity, whose habitual gooduess have made 


| great.’ 


|“ Not so much so as you may suppose. 


| more salient than their excellences. 


Do you see that woman sitting | 


there so self-complacent, with a head-dress like a fool's 
cap on her head?” “It is very funny,” said Fanny, 
laughing immoderately. “ That may be; but she is a 
snob, not only for wearing it—for she might be pur- 
blind, and not know the difference between the grotesque 
and the beautiful—but she is a snob for being pleased 
with herself in such a horrible gew-gaw. All conscious- 
ness is snobbery. No one has a right to be conscious 
but a pretty woman and aclever man; not for the gold 
that rattles in his pocket, or the coronet that glitters 
on his brow. I always tell my brother he is a snob, 
because he is proud of being a Duke—because men 
heve agreed to put those four letters before his name. 
Lavater says so well, ‘He that gives himself the airs 
of importance exhibits the credentials of weakness.’ 
Miss Fanny, I think I shall go and dig; I have had 
no such interest for an eternity as watching a peasant 
dig yesterday.” “That seems so very odd to me, I 
cannot understand you.” “First, he was not ashamed 
of what he was; and, second, he was not ashamed of 
what he was not.” Taking up his glass again, he con- 
tinued, “ He was not like that fat woman opposite, who 
has made me ill all the evening. She is mortified that 
she is not my lady; is very conceited of beauty she does 
not possess, and so ridiculously proud of her diamonds; 
her expression of good humour seems to vary according 
to the gaudiness of her toilette. lam sure she never 
grins so complacently before her wig and feathers are 
mounted.” “ Oh,” said Fanny, “if you want to philo- 
sophise, you should go and listen to Sir Frederick; he 
would make a text from everything. But you may go 
“You are bored, then, some- 
times.” “Almost always with Sir Frederick. He 
proses on about things which do not interest me, and 
then he scolds me for faults I never commit; and then, 
after an hour's lecture, I find out that he is enforcing 
the very thing I have been dving all my life.” “Do 
says,— Those are 


me almost unconscious that what they do is good or 
“It is easy to be a saint of his calendar.” 
Unconscious- 
ness is the exercise of moral and intellectual functions, 
is as much the result of perfect organization as it is in 
the physical organs in due ease and movement of our 
limbs.” “ We were just remarking, Lord George,” said 


| Lady Emily, “ how very amusing a mixed society like 


this is.” “Oh yes,” he said, “the self-delusion and 
pretension are so passing strange. I one night made a 
bet that I would speak a quarter of an hour to ten 
different persons, and that the upshot of each conversa- 


| tion should be that each speaker wanted to make him- 


self ay 
Ss ud I 


a ¢ ‘olone 


pear a greater man than I took him for.” “ Yes,” 


“T have been laughing at the wife of 
regiment, who is sitting opposite the 
She herself sent /a caserne, but she 


pear 3 
wdy Emil 


| of th 


banker's wile. 


will not speak to the other; who, in her turn, sneers at 


what Lhose Scotch 
women, who have never been away from the Grampians, 
from 


she calls tawdry barrack-yard. 


laughing immoderately at the little brogueneers 


My 
ald Isle. Do you remember Burns’ lines :— 
Oh, would some power the giftie gi’ us, 
To sce oursels as others see us. 
“Tt would not always,” said Sir Frederick, “be the 
way to forin a very correct judgment; for I believe we 


| misjudge our neighbours as much as we delude our- 

| selves. VPersons’ exteriors often show as many virtues as 
| vices, aud even more; for I have always observed that 
| persons’ defects are generally more conspicuous and 


It is a truth never 
to be forgotten, that it is a much easier task to find 
faults than virtues,—defects than excellences. You 
hear persous say, ‘how few people are to be liked.’ 
The sentiment arises too often froma vain, glorious’ 
feeling of superiority, from a want of benevolence, or a 
total blindness to the many gifts which God has given 


| to all,—if they had but wit to discover them.” “I 
| confess,” said Lord George, “I hate a lover of his 
| species,—he has no perceptions, no refinement. I would 
| not touch his friends with a pair of tongs.” “I wonder” 


said Lady Emily, turning the conversation, “ why this 


| sort of pretension is chiefly found in English society. 


All we hear and read of the salons of Paris is very 
different. The passports there good dress, agreeable 
manners, and l'art de plaire.” “These things,” said 
Sir Frederick. “we understand too little to value, 
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politics and business engross men here: and the principle 
of pushing forward governs everything, from the Ex- 
chan 
but raises a nation in health and power. To see who 
is there—to speak to all—seem the great objects which 
replace all interchange of thought, all interesting con- 
versation; and I feel assured that if I frequented the 
best society of London, composed of the most cultivated 
and accomplished persons, I might constantly return 
without having been able to converse on any one subject 
of interest,—there is that indescribable pushing and pur- 
‘T do not think,” said Lady 
s society so much as pre- 
*retension comes from the 
] 


re to the ball-room; a principle which spoils society, 





suing which haunts us.” 
Emily, “ that anything s 
tension and self-delusion.” 





same cause,” said Sir Frederick, “the desire to appear | 
| SepGwIck, each contained in a single volume. 


more than we really are; and there is a frequent and 
tacit self delusion in many persons, who expect for 
ies. on the same feeling 





for themselves exceptional des 
which makes men think all men mortal but themselves; 
and in minor things there is a sort of secret and tacit 
acknowledgment on expectation that the lot of man 
will be reversed for them.” “ Yes,” said Sir George “ all 
those foolish women speak of the fickleness of men, and 
yet each one believes in the heartless vow of eternal 
love that is whispered to her—believing that there is 
that in her which can give durability to a passion which 
she, after all, knows will vanish like the morning dew. 
‘ Let me try,’ you hear little children say—the baby sir 
is there; they can do what others have failed in. A 
young lady said to me, ‘Oh, Lord George, eve 
likes me! ‘Mine is very ss.” I replied, ‘ 
touch him.’ “ They never bite me, she said. She patted 
him—not because she loved but because she 
wished to show that the dog loved her; and he bit her, 
and she was furious—and I laughed, for it was but a 
scratch. Are we to dance Miss Fanny 
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3y CuRRER BELL. Second Edi 
London: Smith and Elder. 


Jane Eyre. 


THE popularity to which this novel justly attained has 
induced the republication of it in a single volume at a 
small price. The authoress states in her preface that 
none of the works that nave been attributed to her are 
hers. She has written only Jane Eyre and Shirley. 
It seems, then, that the two novels which were put forth 
as by Acron BELL and another BELL, were only dis- 
creditable assumptions of a popu 
attempt to palm upon the ] 
The pockets picked by it 


the only mischief done by such a fraud. 





name in a sl 





abby 





are, however, not 
It is very 


sitions. 


cruel to the author whose reputation is thus stolen, dis- 
If we could find out the 


petrator of the trick, we woul 


l 
the public obloquy so richly deserved. It is sad to 


graced and damaged. 





d expose hin 








St. James's, or the Court of Queen Anne. By W. 
Harrison Aryswortn, Esq. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tus is the last issue of the new and wonderfully cheap 
edition of Mr. AINsworTH’s popular romances, of which 
not the least popular was “ St. James's.” Like all his 
later ones, it exhibits great historical and topographical 
knowledge, and it introduces to the reader’s acquaint- 
ance all the most distinguished personages of the period 
in which the scene is laid—the reign of Anne. 











Redwood: a Tale. By the Author of “ Hope Leslie,” 

&c. New York. London: Putnam. 
One of a series of reprints of the popular works of Miss 
Red- 
wood is one of her best novels, abounding in a lively 
and accurate delineation of character, and teeming with 
good sense. It is doubtless already known to many of 
our readers, and they will be glad to possess it in its 
newer and compacter form, while to those who have not 
yet read it, we can heartily recommend its perusal as 
an intellectual treat. 





The Initials: a Novel. In 3 vols. Bentley. 


WHEN our circulating library readers see a novel in- 
troduced with preliminary puff paragraphs, they may 
safely set it down as trash, which, if they are prudent, 
they will carefully avoid, and the more the flourish of 
trumpets with which it is heralded, the worse it will be 
found. The Initials, was one of the puffed novels, and 
it does not form an exception to the rule. It contains 
a few smart bits here and there—scraps of good things 
—which make us lament’that the writer should attempt 
anything beyond short magazine articles, for which he 
(or she) is qualified; but, as a continuous tale, with a 
story designed to excite and sustain the reader’s interest 
throughout, it is quite a failure. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Aletheia: or the Doom of Mythology. With other 
By Wrii1AM CHARLEs Kent. London: 
1850. 


Poems. 


Longman & Co. 


THE principal poem occupies about half the volume. 


| It may be described as essentially classical in its design, 


unworthy compo- | 


think, also, that any publisher could be found to lend | 


his name to such an imposition. To put down practices 
of this sort is the common cause of honest authorship, 
and the press should help the doing of it, Certainly it 
shall never pass unrebuked by Tue Critic. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Wasnincton Irvine. 

Routledge & Co. 
Longbeard, or the Revolt of the Saxons. By CHARLES 
Mackay. Routledge. 

FURTHER contributions to Mr. RourLepeGr’'s cheap 
Railway and Popular Libraries. Encouraged by the 
success that has attended his enterprise, Mr. Rout- 
LEDGE has greatly improved the typography of his 
shilling volumes, which may now compete in beauty 
with books published atag 








The Sketch Book. By WasutncTon Irvine. 
London: Simms and M'‘Intyre. 
Morley Ernstein. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
London: Simms and M‘Intyre. 


THE two last issued volumes of the excellent Parlour 
Library, to which belongs the credit of having first 
introduced the shilling volumes of novels, and which, 
amid many imitators, still maintains its superiority. 
Morley Ernstein is one of the series of JAMEs’s wo 


which is to be contained entire in the collection 








and 





Irvine's Sketch Book everybody must know, and every- | 


body will be delighted to possess it, for it is one of those 
charming books which never weary with repetition. 


————_ 


its structure and its composition. It overflows with 
learning, reminding us, in this respect, of Keats, to 
whom Mr. KEnT bears some resemblance, in other quali- 
ties yet more commendable; he is a poet in feeling, his 
thoughts are full of poetry, and his verses are singularly 
correct and harmonious. We have not, for many a day, 
met with so promising an aspirant for the fame of the 
poet as Mr Kent. His greatest fault is, indeed, an 
excess of a vir He is somewhat too classical in his 
images and expressions to become as popular as he has 
His allusions, his similes, his 





the capacity to become 


| language, are without the circle of knowledge of the 


every page. 


many, even of those who are deemed educated. He can 
ly be thoroughly enjoy 

y be thoroughly enjoyed, because he can only be 

thoroughly understood, by the select few. But, never- 





only 


theless, for them there is poetry, genuine poetry, in | 


As witness 
JUNO, 

Full in the splendour of the Thunderer’s light, 

His radiant spouse, enthron’d and diadem’d, 
Sheds from her ox like orbs dominion bright, 

And wields with ease her sceptre-rod begemm’d, 
A sparry wand of jacinth, glittering 
With the pale cuckoo of the early spring. 


Before her, favourite peacocks rustle by, 
Some with shut plumage trailing greenest fringe; 
And some with chequer’d train disclos’d on high, 
Spread fan-like open from its central hinge : 
Behind her, emulous in wealth of hue, 
The arch of Iris trembles in the dew. 


To her the gorse-hawk from the moorland tree, 
And the plump-goose with yellow wrinkl’d claws, 
To her the ewe-lamb bleating on the lea, 
And the full sow not farrow’d ’mid the straws, 
Each on the altar yield unwilling life, 
*Mid soaring flames, or ‘neath descending knife. 


Beneath her chair the perfum’d dittany 

Forms a soft cushion for her foot’s repose ; 
Among her ringlets, as in green array 

Of linden, oft, the nodding field-fare glows, 
The drowsy poppies hang their scarlet leaves 
Where dark the lily to her breathing heaves ;— 


For purple grew the lily of the grass, 
Ere thro’ its cup, more delicate than silk, 
The bleaching currents from her breasts did pass 
In streams pellucid of maternal milk ; 
Spilt o’er the brink of heaven thro’ bluest air, 
Its whiteness still the star-dust cohorts share. 


So, empress of the skies, Matrona bright! 

So, queen of nuptial happiness and birth, 
Bloom, pomp, and beauty, with combin’d delight, 
Scare from thy haunts the miseries of dearth ; 

Blent, from thy purifying gaze descends 
The love that joins, the rage that seldom rends. 


The majority of our readers will probably prefer the 
latter half of this volume, the minor poems on subjects 
that address themselves to every person’s feelings, ex- 
perience or aspirations, and these are equally indicative 
of the genius of the author, and the promise of a ma- 
turity whose youth could accomplish thus much. We 
adduce some as proof :— 

THE MAGNETIC FLOWER. 
*Mid the blue meadows of the sky, 
’*Mid the green deserts of the land, 
A silver star-gem blooms on high, 
A golden blossom on the sand,— 
Guides, God hath letter’d all around, 
In air, and in the verdure of the ground. 


And ever when the traveller turns 
His track across the wild or main, 
There, thro’ the clouds, the star-gem burns, 
There glows the blossom on the plain, 
There o’er his he:.d, or ’neath his feet, 
The guardian jewel doth his glances greet. 


The soul, too, hath its star and flower, 
Its guides amid the glooms of sin; 
Aye, luring when dark passions lower, 
Or from on high, or from within ; 
The bloom perennial, and the light 
Shining unquench’d amid temptation’s night. 


Faith is the star that gleams above, 
Hope is the flower that buds below : 
Twin tokens of celestial love 
That out from Nature’s bosom grow ; 
And still alike in sky, on sod, 
That star and blossom ever point to God. 


The spirit of the country is in every stanza of 
A SUMMER’S MORNING. 


A film of gladness glimmers o’er the fields, 
And fruitful Nature swells her teeming hoard ; 
A wand of verdure o’er the earth she wields, 
And, lo! from out the bosom of the sward, 
Rising in myriads at her beck, and gor’d 

With mouldy struggles, up the clover springs, 
Shaking its honey’d crimson—while restor’d 
To pristine life the heavenward lark now sings, 


The grassy glades now woo me to repose 
Along the flowery margin of young rills, 
Prattling their liquid welcome, where the rose 
A satiate essence on the air distils : 
The distant clacking of the homestead mills, 
The sharpening clink of scythes where mowers sweep 
The gleaming steel around—each murmur fills 
My thrilling soul, all on my senses creep, 
Till I am fain, from very joy of heart, to weep. 


For I have lov’d the woodlands from my birth, 
And dosted on their green display of leaves : 
The meanest nook of Nature on this earth 
Hat . :atent charms whose desolation grieves 
My yearning eyes. The merest shade bereaves 
Some evanescent insect of the glow 
Of sunshine where its quick life basks. The sheaves 
Of rustling Autumn, hoary Winter’s snow, 
Are ever dear to me as Springtime’s buds that blow. 


But Summer, with its luxury of boughs, 
‘3 emerald freshness and resplendent wealth, 
Decoys in more alluring guise, endows 
The pallid cheek more readily with health ; 
Luring the world’s fagged denizen by stealth 
To snatch some casual glimpse of moss-clad meads 
Untrampled, or the fluttering commonwealth 
Of fickle branches—sowing tender seeds 
Of thoughts that sweetly bloom like flowers from idle weeds, 


The humble bee now drones o’er musky thyme, 

Rifling its virgin buds of sugary sweets ; 

The wrestling torrent booms with shout sublime, 

Adown the shelving ridge, and foaming beats, 

Amid’ the rocks its curbless current meets— 

Then glides in sedgy silence thro’ the dells : 

And now the munching flock incessant bleats, 

Where cowslips shake aloft their freckled bells, 
And in blue violet nests the glossy mushroom swells. 


The faint narcissus with its lustrous gold, 

ae gorgeous dahlia in its velvet dress, 

The purple heather nestling in the wold, 

The dark-tingedi eaves of water-leaping cress, 
The grape grecn-golden and its tendril tress, 
The sickly lavender, the lilac’s plumes, 

The proud laburnum’s tassel’d gaudiness, 

The dazzling hyacinth, the aloe’s glooms,— 





All paint the varied scene, or scatter rich perfumes, 


Soaring from yellow corn upon its dewy wings. . 
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A flood of pleasure bathes each humming copse : 

The goldfinch twitters, while its streak’d wings flap ; 

The juicy pear from bending twig now drops 

With pattering noise about the orchard’s lap ; 

In elder bark cool circulates the sap 

And tingles the soft. pith encas’d beneath ; 

While dimly echoes the woodpecker’s rap, 

And Flora twines her humid Summer-wreath,— 

The barley-grain grows hard within its bearded she ath. 

We should much have liked to copy “ The Eiungarian 
Patriot,” a fine burst of eloquence which might well be 
supposed to have come from the lips of a minstrel of 
that glorious but unfortunate country in its recent im- 
mortal fight for liberty; but it is much longer than our 
space will permit, and to curtail would be to spoil it. 
We recommend the lovers of poetry to prozure the 
volume and enjoy it there. 


Flowers from Gethsemane. Hymns. By Lucy Drxon. 
London: Bell. 

ELEGANT verses, whose piety will be deemed by friends 

to compensate for the absence of any striking originality. 

But we are required to judge of it as poetry, apart from 

the religious tone that breathes through it, and as such, 

wve can only say of it that it is respectable. 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


MAny political pamphlets have come to hand since our 
last: we notice them briefly. Sources and Limits of 
the Rights of the People, is a closely-reasoned essay, on 
a subject on which there prevails a great deal of mis- 
conception. Few persons have a distinct idea of rights, 
as is apparent from the loose way in which they talk of 
them. Thus, we have seen, at recent agricultural 
meetings, the repeal of the Corn Laws spoken of as an 
invasion of the rights of the farmers, as if there could be 
a right on the part of any person or persons to compel 
other persons to buy the corn they grow, at their 
own price. It may be expedient, but, of that expe- 
diency the proper judge is the buyer, and not the 
seller. ‘The violation of right would consist in making 
a law to forbid me from buying my bread where I 
could procure it cheapest, and the repeal of such a 
law is not the violation of a right, but the restoration 
of aright. Some more definite ideas upon this sub- 
ject would be derived from the perusal of this clever 
little pamphlet. Two tracts on Protection are de- 
voted to illustrating the alleged evils of cheapness. 
The fallacy that runs through the argument is this: 
the writer considers the interests of classes, and not 
those of the whole people. Cheapness may be an in- 
jury to certain classes, as to land-owners, farmers and 
some of the retail trades, but it is an undoubted boon to 
all the rest of the population. The labouring classes, 
in every department of industry, were never so well off 
as they are at this moment; and, as they constitute the 
great majority of the population, the general good is 
promoted by cheapness, although it is undoubtedly in- 
jurious to particular classes. It is very easy to demon- 
strate that cheapness does not profit the few ; it cannot 
be maintained for a moment that it is not greatly 
advantageous to the many.——The A B C of Coloni- 
zation, is the first of a series of letters to be addressed 
to Mrs. CrtsHoim, on the principles which should 
govern the conduct of the admirable society put forward 
by that excellent lady.——Captain Maconocuig has 
sent us a pamphlet he has just published, on the Prin- 
ciples of Punishment, in which he advocates the mark 
system of prison discipline—to our minds, the only 
rational one yet devised, because it is based upon the 
principles of human nature. 








RELICION. 
On Preaching, and on Popular Education, fe. By 
Tuomas J. GraHAm, M.D. London: Simpkin & 
Co. 1850. 
Dr. GRAnAM makes an earnest call upon the clergy and 
other ministers of Christ to preach, more fully than they 
are wont to do, the preceptive and practical parts of 
Christianity. He believes that action is of the essence 
of the religion of Christ, and that to do good is vastly 
more pleasing to God than any quantity of mere reflec- 
tive and contemplative religion. He appeals for proof 


reported in the Bible. 
eloquent and energetic essay, Mr. GRAnAM replies con- 
vincingly to the views on the subject of education pro- 
mulgated by the Rev. T. CLosx. 


God in Christ. Three Discourses delivered at New 
Haven, Cambridge and Andover, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation on Language. By Horace BusnNEeLL 
London: John Chapman. 1850. 

ELoqueENt and profoundly reasoned discourses on the 

Divinity of Christ, and the doctrine of the Atonement, 

based upon a learned review of the principles of Lan- 

guage in its relation to Thought and Spirit. These 
are followed by a discourse entitled “ Dogma and Spirit, 
or the true reviving of Religion,” which he contends 
will be brought about by the substitution of spirit for 
dogma, feeling for form, adoration for prostration. 

“ The true idea of Christianity,” he says, “as a minis- 

tration of the spirit is, that the disciple shall be led out 

of one moment into the next, through all his life by a 

present union to God, and a constant guidance—that 

he shall be the child of the Spirit.” 





Among the small books sent to us, and which we 
cannot notice in detail, is a reprint of Cudworth’s 
| Looking to the Cross, published originally in 1748, and 
now edited, with a preface and notes, by the Rev. H. 
} BoNAR. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Modern Linguist, or Conversations in English and 
French, By Aveert Barrers. London: Nutt. 


The Like in English and German, by the same. 


An extremely useful assistant to the learner of 
French. Beginning with single words, the author pro- 
ceeds to combinations of two, three, or more, introducing 
the idiomatic expressions and phrases; then he advances 
to conversation, and concludes with a most useful col 
lection of forms of receipts, letters, notes, and tables of 
coins, weights and measures, 

The English and German volume is upon the same 
plan and equally to be commended. 


The Nursery Gem: or the Physical and Mental Educa- 
tion and Management of Children from an early 
age. By Henry Concreve. London: Paul. 

So sensible and wholesome is the advice given to mothers 

and nurses for the management of children, and written 

in so pleasing and intelligible a form, that it ought to 
be in every nursery. It treats of all that relates to 
the education of childhood; guides the parent in the 
choice of a nurse; describes the proper regulations of 
the nursery, its furniture and employments: the first- 
duties to the new born baby; the food of children, their 
weaning, wet-nurses, cutting of teeth, sleep, dress, exer- 
cise, air, cleanliness, instruction, and in all his teachings 

Mr. ConGREVE keeps nature in view. Every parent 

should not only possess this little volume, but should 

read it. It well deserves the high patronage it has 
received. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Fourth Estate: Contributions towards a 
History of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of 
the Press. By T. Kniaur Hunt. In 2 
vols. London: Bogue. 

Our own generation has witnessed the rise 

and rapid growth of that new Power in 

modern Society significantly termed the 

Fourth Estate! A history of this power— 

a description of the machinery by which it 

sways the world—and a speculation as to its 

tendencies, and how it may be best directed to 
good ends, cannot but. be a work of most ab- 
sorbing present interest and of great future 
value, when the phenomenon we can scarcely 
measure, because we are so near to it, comes 
to be examined at the proper point of view by 
another generation, who will have results to 


In the latter portion of this 


Mr. Huyr has not produced quite such a 
history as the theme demands, but he has 
gathered together a mass of materials which 
will be very useful for some successor who, 
conceiving the subject in its amplitude, shall 
undertake to handle it as it deserves. 

And truly is it termed “ the Fourth Estate,” 
for it is a power distinctly recognized, whose 
supremacy is now scarcely disputed, and to 
which even the other powers are subject. We 
are not sure that it might not be more properly 
called “ The First Estate,” for, by controlling 
the individuals whose aggregate force con- 
stitutes the power of the Second and Third 
Estates, it practically controls the power 
itself, and even the very Queen defers to it, 
as we have seen on more than one occasion. 
The most remarkable feature of this gigantic 
power in England, is, however, also the most 
satisfactory—the manner in which it is em- 
ployed. It mieht be as potent for evil as for 
good; but, hap#iily, we may boast that, upon the 
whole, it is well employed. The Press of 
Great Britain, with the most trifling excep 
tions, is ranged on the side of loyalty, order, 
law and peace, but also on that of progress, 
civilization, liberality and charity. However 
differing on political or sectarian questions, it 
is ever unanimous on behalf of humanity. 
Individual wrongs are always promptly de- 
nounced, however public ones may be shielded. 
Abuses are fearlessly exposed, and the sym- 
pathies are always in the right place. With 
such a Press as we can boast, liberty can never 
be seriously endangered. The party in place 
must defer to the public opinion, as directed 
or embodied by the Press and, whatever their 
principles or their wishes, the policy they must 
pursue will be in the direction of reform. 
Nobody can say that it is proceeding too slowly 
now. 

The Journal itself is of comparatively recent 
date. This, according to Mr. Hunt, was 





THE FIRST NEWSPAPER. 

When the reign of James the First was drawing to a 
close; when Ben Jonson was Poet Laureate, and the 
personal friends of Shakspere were lamenting his then 
recent death; when Cromwell was trading as a brewer 
at Huntingdon; when Milton was a youth of sixteen, 
just trying his pen at Latin verse, and Hampden a quiet 
country gentleman in Buckinghamshire; London was 
first solicited to patronize its first newspaper. There 
is now no reason to doubt that the puny ancestor of the 
myriads of broad sheets of our time, was published in 
the metropolis in 1622, and that the most prominent of 
the ingenious speculators who offered the novelty to the 
world, was one Nathaniel Butter. His companions in 
the work, appear to have been Nicolas Bourne, Thomas 
Archer, Nathaniel Newberry, William Sheffard, Bartho- 
lomew Downes and Edward Allde. All these different 
names appear in the imprints of the early numbers of 
the first newspaper—Tue Weekty Newes. What 
appears to be the earliest sheet, bears date the 23rd_of 
May (1622), and has the names of Bourne and Archer 
on the title; but, as we proceed in the examination of 
the subject, we find that Butter becomes the most con- 
spicuous of the set. He seems to have been the author 
and the writer, whilst the others were probably the 
publishers; and, with varying titles, and, apparently, 
with but indifferent success, his name is found con- 
nected with newspapers as late as the year 1640. 


Our readers are, no doubt, aware that the 
privilege of publishing the debates of Parlia- 


ment was wrung with great difficulty, and after 
a long struggle, and even now, is permissive 
only. Mr. Hunt gives us some specimens of 
the slavery of the Press under the Restora- 
tion :-— 


THE PRESS UNDER THE STAR CHAMBER. 
The Star Chamber was gone beyond revival, and the 
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press laws were arraigned. The new statute soon cap- 
tured a few victims, and a Tyburn audience was as- 
sembled to witness the execution of a troublesome printer. 
On an October night in 1663, the Licenser L’Estrange, 
having received secret information, set out on a search 
for illegal publications. He had with him a party of 
assistants, which included four persons, named Dickin- 
son, Mabb, Wickham, and Story. These men were 
called up after midnight, and made their way by 
L’Estrange’s directions to Cloth Fair. This had been 
Milton’s hiding-place, when he had “ fall’n on evil days “ig 
and here now lived another heterodox thinker: a 
printer named John Twyn, whose press had been be- 
trayed to the authoritiés as one whence illegal thoughts 
were spread. When called on afterwards to give 
evidence as to what happened, Wickham described how 
he met Mr. L’Estrange near Twyn’s house, and how 
“they knocked at least half-an-hour before they got in;” 
and how they listened, aud “heard some papers tumb- 
ling down, and heard a rattling above, before they went 
up.” The door being opened by its unfortunate owner. 
Wickham was posted at the back-door, whilst another 
stood in frent, and the rest of the searchers went over 
the premises, Efforts had been made to destroy the 
offending sheets; the type had been broken up, anda 
peren of the publications had been cast into the next 
1ouse. Enough, however, was found to support a 
charge. Twyn’s apprentice was put into the witness- 
box to give evidence against his master, and the judges 
were ready to coincide with Mr. Serjeant Morton, who 
appeared for the Crown, and declared Twyn’s offence to 
be treason. The obnoxious book repeated the argu- 
ments often urged during the Commonwealth, “ that 
the exeentien of judgment and justice is as well the 
people's as the magistrate’s duty; and, if the magis- 
trates pervert judgment, the people are bound by the 
law of God to execute judgment without them, and 
upon them.” In his defence, Twyn said, he had cer- 
tainly printed the sheets; he thought it was mettlesome 
stuff, but knew no hurt in it;” that the copy had been 
brought him by one Calvert's maid servant, and that he 
had got forty shillings by printing it. He pleaded, 
moreover, in excuse, that he was poor, and had a family 
dependent on his labour for bread. Such replies were 
vain, and the jury found him guilty. “I humbly beg 
mercy,” cried Twyn, when this terrible word was pro- 
nounced. “I humbly beg mercy; I am a poor man, 
und have three small children; I never read a word of 
it.”——“ T'll tell you what you shall do,” responded the 
Chief Justice Hyde, to whom this plea for clemency was 
addressed, “ask mercy of them that can give it: that 
is of God and the King.”—“I humbly beseech you to 
intercede with His Majesty for mercy,” piteously ex- 
claimed tke condemned printer.—“ Tie him up, execu- 
tioner,” was the only reply; and Hyde proceeded to 
prenownce sentence. To read this sentence in the 
xecord of the trial makes the blood run cold. “ I speak 
#t from my soul,” said this sycophant Chief Justice, “I 
think we have the greatest happiness in the world in 
enjoying what we do under so gracious and good a 
King” (this was spoken of Charles the Second, be it 
remembered); “ yet you, Twyn, in the rancour of your 
heart thus to abuse him, deserve no mercy!” After 
some further expressions of loyalty, and a declaration 
that it was high time an example should be made to 
deter those who would avow the killing of kings, he 
ordered that Twyn should be drawn upon a hurdle to 
the place of execution; that he be hanged by the neck, 
and, being alive, that he should be cut down, and that 
his body be mutilated in a way which decency now for- 
bids the very mention of; that his entrails should after- 
wards be taken out, “ and, you still living, the same to 
be burnt before your eyes; your head to be cut off, and 
your head and quarters to be disposed of, at the pleasure 
of the King’s Majesty.”—“I humbly beseech your Lord- 
ship,” again cried Twyn, in his agony, “ to remember 
my condition, and intercede for me.”—* I would not in- 
tercede,” replied sanguinary Judge Hyde, in the cruelty 
of his heart, “ for my own father in this case, if he were 
alive.” And the unhappy printer was led back into 
Newgate, only to leave it for Tyburn; where the sen- 
tence was soon afterwards carried out; his head and 
the quarters of his body being set up to fester and 
oe “on Ludgate, Aldersgate, and the other gates of 
the city.” 


But, in spite of such terrible examples, the 


utterances of Parliament were noised abroad 
from time to time, the reporters being usually 
members of either House, who were anxious 
that their constituents should know what they 
were doing. ‘Thus :— 


One of these unlicensed reports was made on the 
occasion of the debates and resolutions in the House 
of Lords in April and May, 1675, concerning the bill 
which proposed “to prevent the dangers which may 
arise from persons disaffected to the Government.” 
The philosopher Locke wrote an abstract of this debate, 
at the suggestion of the Earl of Shaftsbury, and on 
information supplied by that nobleman. It was pub- 
lished in the form of “A Letter from a Person of 
Quality to his Friend in the Country,” and was widely 
circulated, to the great vexation of the Privy Council 
who evinced their wrath by ordering the publication to 
be burnt by the hangman. The Earl of Shaftsbury 
himself subsequently wrote what may be called notices 
of parliamentary proceedings. One of these for instance 
was issued under the title of “ A Letter from a Parlia- 
ment man to his Friend, concerning the proceedings in 
the House of Commons, this last Sessions begun the 
13th of October, 1675.” Nor must Andrew Marvel be 
forgotten in the list of those who described the daily 
proceedings in Parliament when the Government would 
not permit newspaper reports. That patriotic member, 
from 1660 to 1678, regularly transmitted to his con- 
stitnents at Hull a faithful account of each day’s 
proceedings. The Hon. Anehitell Gray, who for forty 
years was the representative of Derby, also contributed 
to our stock of Parliamentary information by a number 
of reports made between 1688 and 1694; and these 
records of what was done in the Legislature during the 
time when the newspapers were forbidden to notice the 
debates, now form a most important addition to our 
materials for judging of the history of the period, 

This is Mr. Hunt's account of 

THE FIRST DAILY NEWSPAPER. 

That was a step in advance reserved for the reign 
when the victories of Marlborough and Rooke, the 
political contests of Godolphin and Bolingbroke, and the 
writings of Addison, Pope, Prior, Congreve, Steele, and 
Swift created a mental activity in the nation which 
could not wait from week to week for its news. Hence 
the appearance of a morning paper in 1709, under the 
title of the Daily Courant. When this was offered to 
the English people there were eighteen other papers 
published in London, and among their titles we find a 
British Apollo, a Postman, an Evening Post, a General 
Postscript, and a City Intelligencer. The editor of the 
Evening Post of September 6, 1709, reminds the public 
that “there must be three or four pounds a-year paid 
for written news,” &c.—that is to say, for the News- 
letters, which thus seem to have been still competing 
with public prints—whilst the Evening Post might be 
had for a much more moderate sum. Not only in fre- 
quency of appearance did the newspapers of Queen 
Anne’s day surpass their predecessors: they began to 
assume a loftier political position, and to take on a 
better outward shape—though still poor enough in this 
respect. The very earliest newspapers only commu- 
nicated intelligence without. giving comment; subse- 
quently, we find papers giving political discussions 
without news. In the publications subsequent to 1700 
we find these two elements of a journal more frequently 
united. Mr. Hallam is inclined to regard this as the 
period when what he terms “regular newspapers” 
began to obtain political importance in our constitutional 
system. 

The same year gave birth also to a multitude 
of small periodicals, many of which have sur- 
vived, and are read at this day as a branch of 
our permanent literature, such as The Tatler, 
The Spectator, The Guardian, &c. 

But the press had still a long struggle before 
it. The powers that be were afraid of the new 
and growing power which they hesitated how 
to treat, sometimes patting it on the back, 
sometimes persecuting it. But the latter was 
the most frequent. ‘Thus, 


When Anne had been ten years on the throne she 
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things, stated that t licence was taken “in pub- 
lishing false and scandalous libels, such as are a reproach 
to any Government;” and recommending the Parliament 
“to find a remedy equal to the mischief.” In their 
reply the Commons promised to do their utmost to cure 
the “abuse of the liberty of the press;” and accordingly, 
on the 12th of February, 1712, they unanimously 
resolved that they would on that day se’nnight, in a 
committee of the whole House, consider the difficult 
question. This promised consideration, nevertheless, 
was afterwards put off from time to time. In the month 
of April, however, the question came again before the 
house in a more serious shape. The editor of the Daily 
Courant (April 7, 1712,) had ventured to print the 
Memorial of the States-General, and this being brought 
under the notice of Parliament, the publication was 
declared to be a scandalous reflection upon the resolu- 
tions of the House; and “Mr. Hungerford having 
reported that Samuel Buckley, the writer and printer of 
the Daily Courant, had owned the having translated 
and printed the said memorial,” the Sergeant-at-Arms 
was directed to take the delinquent into custody. On 
the following day (April 12,) the House adopted some 
strong resolutions on the subject, but there was evidently 
an active party opposed to any direct attempt to “cramp 
overmuch the liberty of the press,” as Swift expresses 
it; and, instead of an open and direct law imposing the 
desired restraints, a more insidious and more fatal plan 
was carried out. ‘Some members in the grand com- 
mittee on ways and means,” says the Parliamentary 
historian, “suggested a more effectual way for sup- 
pressing libels, viz., the laying a great duty on all 
newspapers and pamphlets.” This was done. To a 
long act which relates to soap, paper, parchment, linens, 
silks, ealicoes, lotteries, and other matters, a few short 
clauses were added, and the press was crippled at once. 
These clauses put a stamp duty of’ a halfpenny on every 
printed half sheet or less, the tax rising to a penny on 
a whole sheet; and imposed besides a duty of twelve- 
pence on every advertisement. These taxes have never 
been repealed, and under their increased amount, and, 
consequently, increased pressure, the newspapers suffer 
at this hour. 


We have not space to follow it in its fight 
for perfect freedom to the present time, but it 
will be found recorded in Mr. Hunt's volumes, 
whose popular style will recommend them to 
all whom the subject interests. 

We now select a passage descriptive of 





TWENTY-FOUR TOURS IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 

A sketch of twenty-four hours of newspaper life 
will give some idea of how the complex and expensive 
machinery moves for the collection, preparation, and 
publication of a daily paper. Perhaps the earliest con- 
tributor at work is the Dublin correspondent. By the 
present post-office arrangements, vid Holyhead, a steamer 
leaves Kingstown harbour soon after eight in the morn- 
ing for Holyhead, and special despatches sent by that 
conveyance reach London the same day. By this mode 
we have news at night in London, dated Dublin, the 
same morning. To prepare this the correspondent 
must be up betimes, get early copies of the morning 
papers, write his despatch, and be off by railway to 
meet the steamer by breakfast hour. He is then free 
till evening, whilst his copy is making its way across 
the Channel towards the London office. The French 
correspondent meanwhile has risen, dressed, and is 
deeply immersed in the Debats, the Constitutionnel and 
the Moniteur. ; ° , If the Chambers 
are sitting, a reporter has been placed there to give the 
proceedings, and as the hour of five draws near, the 
“copy” accumulates. The despatch is written ; ex- 
tracts from the leading Parisian papers have been made; 
Galignani has been laid under contribution ; scme 
digests of French statistical papers have been sum- 
marized into readable and valuable pars; the report of 
the Paris Bourse and of the Madrid Bolsa, come in, 
followed quickly by that from the Chambers, delayed 
till the last half-minute, that the proceedings might be 
brought up till the latest possible moment before the 
words “left sitting” closed the copy. Again the 
capacious envelope, with its printed address, is ready, 
and the abundant contributions of Paris towards the 
London stock of news finds its way to the post just two 





sent @ message to the Parliament, which, amongst other 


seconds and a quarter before the bureau closes. Whilst 
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these French and Irish ambassadors of the Fourth 
Estate are thus employed, their brethren at Berlin, 
Vienna, Madrid, and elsewhere are occupied much in 
the same way, each collecting his batch of news and 
commentary in time for the mails. Special correspon- 
dents, meanwhile, are less systematic. One, it may 
be, is vibrating between contending armies, as in the 
recent cases of Radetzky and Charles Albert, or of Bem 
and Windischgriitz; another is an attaché to the fallen 
fortunes of Kossuth at Widdin; another hovers about 
the Golden Horn, to learn whether the English fleet will 
really make a warlike demonstration against Russia; 
another is gathering news of California amongst the 
Wall-street speculators of the western world; whilst 
another chronicles the doings of the Sooloo pirates in 
the suffocating atmosphere of the East. 

The reporters at home are as busy as the correspon- 
dents abroad. Amongst the earliest afoot in the 
morning is one noting at Smithfield the prices of cattle; 
others, at Wakefield and Mark-lane, the price of corn; 
another, in Southwark, the prices of hops; and in 
Mincing-lane, the qualities and rates of coffees and 
sugars. At Liverpool, the cotton; at Manchester, the 
yarns; and at Leeds, the woollens, are being watched, 
their prices jotted down, and the tone of the markets 
noted. Stocks and shares, also, are being inquired 
about in all these and mary other towns; whilst corn 
prices, and supplies, are equally attended to. Where 
large local meetings occur, there also the reporters are 
to be seen taking up their places on the platform to 
note the thrice-told tales of agricultural distress; and 
the equally familiar promises of prosperity to come 
from free trade. In one part of the country a railway 
collision is being reported; in another, an inquest on a 
mine explosion; in a third, an assemblage of persons 
favourable to church extension; in a fourth, a lecture 
on separation of church and state; in a fifth, some 
terrible accident or appalling murder—be it where it 
may, there is a busy pen at work for the London paper. 
Post hour has less importance for the newspaper man in 
England than abroad. The last train is the point of 
interest here. As the hour for that approaches, the 
names of the sufferers by the collision, of the speakers 
for church extension and for church disruption; the 
described horrors of the fatal choke damp; a full 
account of the murderer's looks and deeds are all quietly 
packed up together in little brown paper parcels, and 
steam power bears them away towards the sub-editor’s 
table. Before this London is contributing its quota. 
In each law court there is a pencil busy in a note-book, 
or on the back of a brief; in each police court the 
reporters’ box is occupied; in each coroner's court the 
“highly respectable jury” look with surprise upon the 
often tattered habiliments of the penny-a-line repre- 
sentatives of “the papers.” Does an engine rattle 
through the alarmed streets? there goes a reporter with 
it; does a gentleman fall down in an apoplectic fit? a 
surgeon and a reporter are gure to be ready—the one to 
“use every means that medical skill could afford,” and 
the other to earn a few shillings by writing a paragraph. 
The Court Circular is chronicling the Queen’s pro- 
ceedings. The Morning Post has its fashionable friend 
buzzing about Gunter’s to hear of fashionable routs, or 
about Banting’s to learn full particulars of a fashionable 
funeral. Every district has its penny-a-liner; every 
disaster its historian. 

These minor contributors are not more active than 
their superior officers. The editor has been reading 
over the morning papers of London and Paris; has 
glanced at the debates, and mentally arranged many of 
his topics for the night’s leaders. He has written to 
some of his literary aids, and received an article from 
one, a review from another, a suggestion from a third, 
and he finishes his breakfast, and goes off to call at his 
club or on a political friend—his mind the while 
shadowing forth the arguments to be employed; the 
illustrations to be used; and the points to be made, in 
the paper of to night. The sub-editor, if any remark- 
able meetings, or other reports, are expected to come, 
has been to the office to consult with the editor, secre- 
tary, or other executive daylight officer of the paper, 
about expresses or telegraphs; to talk over the cha- 
racter and usefulness of candidates for employment; to 
discnss suggestions; to decide who shall attend various 
meetings in London and the provinces, and settle the 
various points which constantly arise in the progress of 
working a daily journal. 








If parliament is sitting, another large mass of manu- 
script is now growing up under the pens of the reporters. 
Fourteen or sixteen of these gentlemen each in his 
“turn” sits in the gallery of the houseyand for three 
quarters of an hour, or an hour, according to arrange- 
ment, takes his note of the debate. When the time of 
one is up, and his seat at St. Stephen’s has been occu- 
pied by a successor, he hastens to write out in extenso 
the speeches he has been listening to. If the debate is 
prolonged, by the time his first notes have been pre- 
pared he must be ready to go into the house again, and 
it sometimes happens that a third turn is taken on the 
same night. When the speakers are good, or the debate 
important, this combined labour of so many pens com- 
pletes a formidable mass of “ copy.” 

By nine o'clock the editor, the sub-editor, the foreign 
editor are all busy; the editor with his leaders, the 
foreign editor with his German and French, and the 
sub-editor with the mass of multifarious things that 
now load his table. The law reports being on matters 
of fact, and usually prepared by barristers, give little 
trouble; but, with this exception, scarcely a line comes 
to the sub-editor which does not require preparation at 
his hands. Meetings reported to please speakers instead 
of the public, railway and commercial statements full 
of long tabular accounts to be summarised and made 
readable; letters from indignant “constant readers” in 
which libels Jurk in the midst of long statements of 
wrongs endured, or reforms demanded; reports of police 
courts, of inquests, of disasters—all written on flimsy 
paper, and requiring great quickness of eye and mind 
to decipher at all; papers from all quarters of the king- 
dom; statements of markets, of shipping, of births, 
deaths and all other conceivable and inconceivable 
things, demand attention and preparation for the 
printers, who by this time are ready for the six hours 
rapid and skilful labour that shall convert this mass of 
contributions of all sizes, characters and qualities into a 
shapely morning paper. With the help of an assistant 
or two, the load rapidly diminishes, and by midnight 
there is a tolerably clear table, preparatory to the arrival 
of the late railway despatches. These received, a 
new labour has often to be commenced. Although the 
troublesome search through fifty country papers has 
afforded a great quantity of local news, the late des- 
patches often bring up much more; the Irish and Scotch 
advices come tg hand, amd with this addition of home 
news very often comes a file of papers from America, 
from the West Indies, from Brazil, from France, Ger- 
many, or Hamburg. An hour or two clears off all these 
new accumulations, and then the proof sheets having 
been attended to, and the place and arrangement of the 
articles been decided upon;—the number,of leaders, and 
the number of advertisements settled, the columns cal- 
culated, and the decision made as to what shall appear, 
and what stand ever, and the editorial work of one day 
is done. By half-past four the paper is at press, and 
news-boys and morning mails distribute the papers to 
all parts of the country to meet their “constant 
readers” at breakfast tables, in counting-houses, and at 
country fire-sides. 


Just as the wet newspaper, fresh from the news-boy, | 


is being opened at the eight o'clock breakfast table of 


the early-rising city merchant, the Dublin correspon- | 


dent is again handing his despatch on board the steamer 
at Kingston for to morrow’s journal—and so the twenty- 
four hours of newspaper life are up. 


In conclusion, we cite Mr. Hunt's sum- | 


mary of 
THE MORAL OF THE PRESS. 


As we approach the present day, the number of the 
labourers in the field of the press becomes greater and 
greater, and our gratitude has to be spread over a wider 
space. The germs of liberty, planted under the shadow 
of the press in the earlier days of its existence, have 
scattered the elements of their multiplication on all 
sides, and these newer vitalities have been true to the 
ancient stock. Within the present century, whenever 
a great truth has demanded to be known, there has 
been found aman ready to put it into words, and a 
printer bold enough to put it into type. Whenever these 
truths have been found distasteful or dangerous there 
has been no lack of lawyers to prosecute, and (some- 
times) of juries to convict; as witness the number of 
victims offered up at the shrine of intolerance by George 
the Third, Castlereagh, and Eldon. Gaols haye from 


time to time been filled, but still the ball rolls on, and 
liberty is the winner in the end. 

The moral of the history of the press seems to be, 
that when any large proportion of a people have been 
taught to read, and when upon this possession of the 
tools of knowledge, there has grown up a habit of 
perusing public prints, the state is virtually powerless 
if it attemps to check the press. James the Second 
in old times, and Charles the Tenth, and Louis Philippe, 
more recently, tried to trample down the newspapers, 
and everybody knows how the attempt resulted. 

The prevalence or scarcity of newspapers in a country 
affords a sort of index to its social state. Where 
journals are numerous, the people have power, intelli- 
gence and wealth; where journals are few, the many are 
in reality mere slaves. In the United States every 
village has its newspaper, and every city a dozen of 
these organs of popular sentiment. In England we 
know how numerous and how influential for good the 
papers are; whilst in France they have perhaps still 
greater power. Turn to Russia where newspapers are 
comparatively unknown, and we see the people sold 
with the earth they are compelled to till. Austria, 
Italy, Spain, occupy positions between the extremes— 
the rule holding good in alJ, that in proportion to the 
freedom of the press is the freedom and prosperity of the 


people. 








The Imperial Cyclopedia. The Cyclopedia of Geo 
graphy. 1. The Geography of the British Empire. 
Part 1. London: Knight. 

A wnew and bold enterprise of the indefatigable 

CHARLES Knicut. Possessed of a vast amount of 

| valuable copyright stored in the Penny Cyclopedia, and 

having the aid of the most learned men of our time, he 
has bethought him of a Cyclopedia on a more extensive 
and convenient plan, and of somewhat loftier aims than 
the former, and to which he gives the appropriate title 
of The Imperial Cyclopedia, in which he has en- 
listed the direct patronage of the Queen. The plan is 
that of Divisions; it will form, in fact, a group of 
Cyclopsedias, each devoted to a distinct branch of know 
ledge, as Geography, Arts and Industry, Science 
| Mathematical and Physical, Natural History, Biography 
and History, Metaphysics and Moral Science, Theology, 
| Law and Jurisprudence, and Government and Political 
| Economy. In the accomplishment of this great scheme, 
it is designed to bring down the information in every 
branch to the present state of knowledge, preferring, we 
hope, facts to opinions, and especially collecting all the 
existing statistics, for it is in this that the utility of 
such a work will mainly consist. It is obvious that 
it cannot be brought to a successful completion without 
very extensive public patronage, which ought to be 
given to it immediately, so as to encourage the expendi- 
ture upon it which can alone reward the labour requisite 
for making it what it is desired and intended to be—the 
most perfect storehouse of knowledge which the world 
possesses; and Mr. Kniaut's name is 8 guarantee that 
| the public will reap the full benefit of whatever increased 
| resources its patronage of the work may place at his 
disposal. ; 
The present part commences the Geography of the 

British Empire, and extends to the word “ Barnsley,” 

and it contains coloured maps of England and of South 

| Wales, seven views of Birmingham, and nine of Bristol, 
| and all for half- a-crown. 











| 
| The Book of Point-Lace and Tutting: being No. 3 of 
| “The Lady's Library.” London; Darton and Co. 

| We cannot profess the remotest knowledge of the arts 
to which this publication is devoted. We just know 
| what point-lace is, or, rather, what it is like; but we 
|have not a notion of tatting. How, then, should we 
review pages that unfold these mysteries—how say if 
the teachings be good or bad, practical or impractical? 
In this dilemma, we bethought ourselves of despatching 
the book to an elderly lady of our acquaintance, who is 
famous for all such handywork, requesting her opinion 
of it. Two days afterwards, we received the following 
reply :— 

“My pear Eprror,—I have been charmed with 
the little book you sent me: it has given me many 
hints that I shall turn to good account. I have looked 
at a great many publications professing to teach ladies 
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fancy-work, but they were almost always unintelligible. | curious experiments recorded by REICHEN- 
This one describes the processes so clearly, that I had | BACH. The promulgation of these researches 


no difficulty in comprehending every part of the process, 

and the novel plan of the illustrative engravings is a 

treasure to us. You may confidently recommend it to 

all your lady readers. Your's faithfully.” 
And that opinion we adopt as our own. 


The Christian Commonwealth. By Joun MINTER 
MorGan. London: Gilpin. 


SocIALIsM supported upon Christian principles. So far 
as Mr. Morea is concerned, his scheme appears to be 
little more than a reproduction of the commonwealth of 
Owen, which proved so egregious a failure. Sut 
fortunately there is appended to it a treatise which 
appears to disclose the real design, which the living 
author of the first portion of the volume would not ven- 
ture to avow. An Inquiry respecting Private Property 
is an open advocacy of the real Socialist doctrine, which 
goes to the community of goods, and what that means 
is but too manifest. 





A Queer Book. 
London: Bumpus. 1850. 

Mr. WIcKENDEN will, perhaps, be remembered as the 
author of some amusing Adventures in Circassia, which 
were noticed at some length in Tux Critic. The 
volume before us is a collection of brief remembrances 
of scenes and adventures encountered by him in various 
parts of the world, but especially in Portugal, and some 
short and clever stories. ‘There is a great deal of life, 
spirit and humour in this little volume. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Physico-Physiological Researches on _ the 
Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, 
Light, Crystallization and Chemism in their 
relations to Vital Force. By Baron Cuaruxs 
Von Reicnensacu. The complete work, 
from the German Second Edition. With 
the addition of a Preface and Critical Notes. 
By Joun Asnsurner, M.D. 
Bailliere. 1850. 

Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism. By 
J. P. F. Deveuze. Translated by T. C 

Hartsnorn. Fourth Edition, with Notes 

and a Life. By Dr. Forssac. London: 

Bailliere. 1850. 


Mesmerism tried by the Touchstone of Truth ; | 


being a reply to Dr. AsHBpuRNER’s remarks 
on Phrenology, &c. By Grorce Corrs, of 
Middlesex Hospital. London: Houlston 
and Stoneman. 


Or Mr. Corre it is enough to say, that he is | 


one of those thick-skulled controversialists 
who fight with hard words instead of sound 
arguments, and substitute abuse for reason. 
He, calling himself a man of science, asserts 
that Mesmerism and Phrenology are “twin 
devils ;” not falsehoods, observe, but the 
veritable products of the devil. A sane’ man 
who could thus write must be a fool, unless he 
says what he does not mean, and in that case he 
must be something worse. We wonder who 
would trust his health to the hands of a man 
who could thus speak of any of the phenomena 
of nature ? 


Dr. Asupurner has presented the scientific | 
world with a new translation of the last edi- 
tion of Rercnensacn’s extraordinary re- | 
searches into the effects of magnetism upon | 


the human frame, in the course of which he 
discovered the existence of a new imponder- 


able, permeating all substances and evidently | 
performing an important part in organization, | 


whether animal or vegetable. Of this work 


we gave a very full abstract in the columns of 


Tue Critic when first it was introduced to 
the English public, extracting many of the 





By the Rev. W. WickEenvDEN, B.A. | 


London: | 


| has led to similar inquiries on the part of phy- 
siologists in England and other countries. 
| Although some of the results have not been 
reproduced by other investigators, others of 
| them have been distinctly confirmed. 
The following are some of the most im- 
portant of the conclusions drawn from the in- 
| vestigations described in the treatise. It must 
be premised that he terms this influence the 
odic force or principle. 


1. The world-old observation, that the magnet reacts 
sensibly on the human organism, is neither “ lie, deceit, 


. 28. The odic force can be condueted in bodies; all 
solid and fluid bodies conduct Od to distances as yet 
unmeasured. Not only metals, but also glass, resin, 
silk, and water are perfect conductors. In a somewhat 
smaller degree only do less connected bodies conduct: 
such as wood, paper, cotton stuffs, wool, &c. There 
are, therefore, some, though only weak, obstacles to the 


| transition from one body to another. 


29. The conduction of Od is effected much more 
slowly than that of electricity, but much more rapidly 
than that of heat; it may almost be followed, on a 
long wire, by making haste. 

31. The transfer is effected through contact. Buta 
mere approximation, without actual contact, suffices for 


| it, though with weaker effect. 


nor superstition,” as many naturalists at present think | 


and declare; but is a well-grounded fact, a manifest 
physico-physiological law of nature. 

2. It is a tolerably easy matter, one that may be 
carried out anywhere, to attain conviction of the correct- 
ness and accuracy of this; for people are to be met 
with everywhere whose sleep is more or less disturbed 
by the moon, or who suffer from nervous indispositions ; 
almost all these experience the peculiar excitation by 
the magnet, to a considerable extent, when it passes 
down them from the head over the body. Still more 
| frequent are healthy and vigorous persons, who feel 
the magnet very vividly; many feel it more weakly; 
many detect it, but in a very slight degree; finally, the 
majority cannot perceive it at all. All those who 
detect this reaction, and they appear to constitute a 
quarter or a third of the human race, are here de- 
nominated by the general term of ‘‘ sensitive.” 

3. The perceptions of that influence present them- 
selves, chiefly, to the two senses of feeling and sight: 
to the feeling, by a sensation of apparent coolness or 
tepid warmth; to the sight, by appearances of light 
| issuing from the poles and sides of magnets, when the 
patients remain, for a long time, in deep obscurity. 

4. The capacity to exercise such influence presents 
itself not only in the steel magnet, which we produce 
in our workshops, or in natural magnetic iron, but 
nature gives evidence of it in an infinitely varied number 
| of cases. In the first place, there is the entire globe, 
which, through terrestrial magnetism, acts more or less 
powerfully upon sensitive persons. 

15. The cause of these phenomena is a peculiar 
natural force, which extends over the whole universe, 
different from all hitherto known forces, and here de- 
signated by the word “ Od.” 

16. It is essentially different from that to which we 
have hitherto applied the name of “ Magnetism,” for it 
does not attract iron; nor magnets; bodies charged with 
it are not determined in particular directions by the ter- 
restrial magnetism; they do not affect the suspended 
magnetic needle; they are not disturbed, when sus- 
pended, by the vicinity of an electric current; and they 
do not induce any galvanic current in metallic wires. — 

19. The odic force possesses polarity. It appears at 
the two poles of the magnet with constantly different 
properties: at the northward it produces a sensation of 
coolness in the feeling, as a rule, in the pass downward, 
and in darkness a blue and blueish-grey light; the 
southward pole, on the other hand, a sensation of tepid 
warmth, and a red, reddish-yellow, and reddish-grey 
light. The former is connected with a decided pleasure, 
the latter with discomfort and uneasy pains. Next to 
magnets, crystals and living organic beings exhibit the 
odic polarity most distinctly. 

20. In crystals, the odic poles oceur at the poles of 
| the axes; in crystals, with several axes, there are 
| several odic axes, of unequal strength. 

21. In plants the ascending trunk is, as a whole, 
opposed in polar quality to the descending; but there 
are countless other subordinate polarities in all the 
separate organs. 

22. In animals, at least in man, the entire left side 
| stands in odic opposition to the entire right. The force 
is concentrated into poles at the extremities, in the 
| hands and fingers; and in the two feet; more strongly 
| in the former, more weakly in the latter. Within these 
general polarities, however, occur countless minor 
subordinate special polarities of the individual organs 
as opposed to each other, and exhibiting an independent 
bi-polar condition in themselves. Men and women do 








| not differ qualitatively in the odie characters, 








32. The transference is not performed very quickly, 
but requires some time, several minutes, for its com- 
pletion. 

40. Where the odie light occurs polarized, as in the 
magnet and in crystals, it forms a flame-like stream, 
issuing from the poles, proceeding almost in a right line 
from the arms of the magnet, and the axes of the 
crystals, and spreading out somewhat at a distance from 
the poles, whilst it diminishes in intensity of light. It 
displays all the brilliant colours of the rainbow, but* 
remains predominantly red at the positive poles, and blue 
at the negative. At the same time magnets, crystals, 
and hands, like the amorphous bodies, remain luminous, 
glowing odically throughout their mass, and in like 
manner surrounded by a fine luminous vapoury veil. 

41, Human beings are luminous almost all over the 
surface of their bodies, but especially on the hands, 
the palms of the hands, the points of the fingers, tlie 
eyes, different parts of the head, the pit of the stomach, 
the toes, &c. Flame-like streams of light of relatively 
greater intensity flow from the points of all the fingers, 
in a straight direction from where they are stretched out. 

54. In many conditions of disease, especially in 
cataleptic attacks, a peculiar kind of attraction has 
been observed, exercised by the od-pole of magnets, 
crystals, and the hands, for the abnormally sensitive 
hand. It is similar to that of the magnet for iron, but 
is not reciprocal ; #7. ¢., the sensitive hand does not on 
the other side exercise any perceptible attraction by the 
od-poles. Even objects rendered odic by conduction 
and transfer, produced this striking effect to some extent. 

55. In the animal organism, night, sleep, and hunger 
diminish the odic emissions; food, daylight, and activity 
elevate and increase them. In sleep the focus of odic 
activity is removed to different parts of the nervous 
system. Within the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night, a periodical fluctuation, a decrease and increase of 
it, occurs in the human body. 


A fourth edition of the translation of M. 
Devevzr’s Practical Instructions in Animal 
Magnetism justifies all the commendations we 
formerly bestowed upon it. As a manual for 
the Student and Practitioner, it is by far the 
best, because the most minute, accurate and 
intelligible guide that has yet been given to the 
world. 


MesMeEriIc INFLUENCE.—We have received from a 
correspondent the following very extraordinary cireum- 
stances respecting the arrival at Peterhead, on the 3rd 
instant, of the Hamilton Ross, whaler, early in the 
season, beyond any former precedent. She-has made 
the voyage, out and in, in two months and three days, 
being the quickest ever made, and brings 153 tuns of 
blubber. This remarkable event was distinctly and 
positively announced by a boy under mesmeric influence 
in Peterhead. He stated lately, in presence of a large 
audience, that the Hamilton Ross would be the first 
vessel to arrive, on the 5th of May with 14,000 seals 
(about 150 tuns.) The boy was asked what he saw on 
board the Hamilton Ross at the time he was speaking, 
and replied, that he saw the captain and doctor in the 
cabin hanging over the mate, who had got his hand 
hurt, a circumstance which proves to have been true at 
the exact date mentioned. At the same time the boy 
stated that Sir John Franklin was quite well, but look- 
ing thin, and would return safe. Our correspondent 
adds that the above mentioned circumstances have 
thrown the inhabitants of Peterhead into a state of 
great excitement, 
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SrncutarR Trance.—At the village of Farringdon, 
situated about nine miles from Bristol, on the road to 
Wells, a young woman named Ann Cromer, the daughter 
of a master mason, now lies in a complete state of 
catalepsy, in which extraordinary trancelike condition, 
should she survive till next November, she will have 
been for no less than 13 years. During the whole 
of this extended period she has not partaken of any 
solid food, and the vital principle has only been sus- 
tained by the mechanical administration of fluids. 
Although of course reduced to almost a perfect skeleton, 
her countenance bears a very placid expression. Her 
respiration is perceptible, her hands warm, and she has 
some indication of existent consciousness. Upon one 
occasion, when asked if suffering from pain to squeeze 
the hand of her mother, placed in hers for that purpose, 
a slight pressure, the mother avers, was plainly dis- 
tinguishable: and frequently, when suffering from 
cramp, she has been heard to make slight moans. 
About 16 weeks after the commencement of her trance 
she was seized with lock-jaw, which occasions great 
difficulty in affording her nourishment. The unfortunate 
young woman is 25 years of age, and has been visited 
by a great number of medical gentlemen, who, however, 
hold out no hopes of her ultimate recovery. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The Eclectic Review, for May, again appears under 
the editorship of Dr. Price, but we cannot say that the 
change of management exhibits improvement in the 
writing. There seems to be wanting that vigorous tone 
which recommended it before as a powerful literary 
organ. It has become more of a sectarian advocate, 
The subjects treated of are, however, various. It opens 
with a sort of semi-defence of Calvin, not very successful. 
The agitation in the Church and the split among the 
Wesleyans are the topics of two articles of great ability. 
Among the non-theological papers are those on Physical 
Geography; on the Travels of Prince Adalbert; the 
Commercial Mission to Japan; and the Exhibition of 
Industry, 1851. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for May, continues 
its amusing chapters on Irish Superstitions, describing 
in this the May-Day Festival. The powerful story of 
“ The Two Ravens” is concluded; and we are treated 
with further chapters of the life of “ Maurice Tierney, 
the Soldier of Fortune.” Sir James Brooke, the 
Rajah of Sarawak, is the theme of an elaborate paper, 
and some further chapters from ‘“ Rambles in the East,” 
introduce us to much novelty of adventure, told in a 
singularly attractive manner. Copious reviews of 
Dr. CHAtmeERs’s Life and Works, and of a batch of 
recent novels, conclude the number. 

Tait's Magazine, for May, shows improvement. 
“Savings Banks” is a timely paper and full of valuable 
information. ‘“ The Papacy under Napoleon” is another 
carefully-compiled historical essay. “ The Royalist’s 
Daughter” is an amusing and clever tale. The other 
papers are of less mark. 

The Anglo-Saxon, for May, pursues its flourishing 
career, gathering more and more of learning from new 
sources, and increasing in interest and value as it pro- 
ceeds. The present number contains papers on “ Ancient 
Guilds and Modern Clubs.” “Old London,” is a most 
curious description of our city as it was. “An Essay on 
the English Language, its origin and gradual forma- 
tion.” We do not, however, quite understand what this 
periodical has to with our modern colonies or with 
modern geographical discoveries. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for May, continues the 
improvements commenced a few months since. It is 
not so exclusively Antiquarian as it was, whilst it pre- 
serves its most valuable features—its Historical Review 
and its Necrology. Among the articles of most mark 
in this number are papers on the “ Early History of the 
Gypsies in Europe, by Mr. Wricut;” “ Romanesque 
and Pointed Architecture in France,” and some “Original 
Letters of the Man of Ross.” It is embellished with 
several engravings. 

Sharpe's Magazine, for May, preserves its reputation 
for beautiful engravings in addition to the quantity and 
variety of literature of a better class than is usually 
found in the cheap periodicals. Some writers of note 
are engaged on this periodical: many of its tales, espe 
cially, would do credit to Blackwood. 











Half Hours with the Best Authors. Part I. Mr. 
Kwnieu? is reprinting this very popular work in a 
still cheaper form. The idea is excellent, and executed 
with Mr. Knicut's usual taste and research. A por- 
tion is selected from one of our most famous authors for 
each day of the year, the seventh being always from 
religious writings, and one portion of each week is 
devoted to poetry. Thus this part gives no less than 
twenty-eight choice extracts from various authors of 
note, among whom we find Herschel, Froissart, Mas- 
singer, Bishop Hall, Landor, Coleridge, Canning, Arnott, 
Lord Bacon, Crabbe, Swift, Hume, C. Lamb, Buffon, 
Hooker, Wordsworth, Sir H. Davy, Channing, Arnold, 
and Jeremy Taylor. We trust that the success of this 
volume will be such as to induce Mr. Kniaur to favour 
the public with a second and third series selected with 
equal taste, 

The British Gazetteer. Part XIU. This most com- 
plete work of the kind yet produced, advances as far as 
the letter G. It contains two large county maps and 
one steel engraving. The information is extremely 
copious, and most of it original. 

The Cottage Gardener, for April, continues to recom. 
mend itself to all who have a garden, however small, 
by its excellent adaptation to their wants. It is really 
what it is called—a help te the amateur. 

The Family Herald, for April, contains its usual 
strange but amusing mixture of sense and nonsense, 
good and bad writing. 

The 32nd part of The Land we Live In, is devoted 
very seasonably to the Exhibitions of London, to which 
it forms quite a guide and hand-book, and it is profusely 
embellished with engravings. 

The Looker-On, is a new monthly magazine, pub- 
lished at a low price, and containing original papers of 
various degrees of merit. 





FOREICN LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Reisen in den Niederlanden. Travels in the 
Netherlands. By J. G. Kont. Leipsic: 
1850. London: Dulau and Co. 


Mr. Konut is already well-known to the Eng- 
lish public, as the author of Books of Travels 
in different parts of Europe, some of which 
have been translated, and are hardly less popu- 
lar with us, than with his own countrymen. 
The account which we now have of Mr. Kout’s 
travels in the Netherlands is very interesting, 
and quite realises the author’s intention, when 
he says, that he offers himself as a companion 
rather, than as a guide. He says that many 
works have appeared descriptive of the 
churches, public buildings, museums, paintings 
and works of art in Holland and Belgium, 
and travellers have directed their attention to 
the fruitful results of the cultivation of the arts 
rather, than to the aspect of the country itself, 
and the peculiar characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Konr has not contented himself 
with visiting the galleries and museums in the 
chief towns of Belgium, Flanders and Holland, 
but he has wandered in town and country, and 


/on the sea-shore, and there sought for the 
| characters and scenes of humble life, which 





awakened the genius, and engaged the pencils, 
of Ostapr, Tenters, Rempranpt, VAN DER 
Naerr, Ruyspaert and others. Mr. Kour has 
been no less happy in his descriptions than 
heretofore, and we shall be glad to see his 
“Travels” translated into English, but the 
ruinously cheap form of publication at present 
adopted, renders the success of such an under- 
taking more doubtful than hitherto. We may 
say, however, to those who are at all conversant 
with German, that they cannot fail to be 
pleased with the perusal of the book, and that 
they will find no difficulty in understanding 
the author’s easy-flowing language. 

The course of our author’s journeyings was 
from Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle, thence to 
Liege, Louvain, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, 


Ostend, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, whence he returned to the German 
frontier. 

The condition of the inhabitants of Belgium, 
their abodes and styles of living, contrast most 
favourably, in the author’s mind, with social 
life in Germany, and his impressions on this 
subject are vividly expressed in the following 


passage: 


The custom of building great barrack-like houses, 
which prevails in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna and 
other cities, for the occupation of different families, is 
alone sufficient to banish all comfort from domestic ar- 
chitecture. In such houses, the hall, the stairs, the 
corridors, are but a continuation of the street—equally 
open to the public, and liable to noise and dirt. The 
house, in such cases, loses all sacredness and repose, and 
the principle “ my house is my castle,” finds no applica- 
tion. In the Flemish and Dutch Netherlands, as well 
as in a great part of North-Western Germany and Lower 
Saxony, this principle has been kept more in view; and 
this is the first condition for the beauty, comfort, and 
domestic character of the dwelling-house. But it is 
only when a man builds his house himself, that he can 
accommodate it exactly to his wants, his convenience, 
and his taste. When architects build houses on specu- 
lation, a barrack-like uniformity must arise; the rooms 
are cut to a pattern, and measured off to the tenant, 
according to the sum he pays. ‘The desire lovingly to 
adorn every corner of the dwelling, only arises where 
the inhabitant calls the whole his property, and thinks 
to leave it to his children. Among us (in Germany), 
where the entrance is open to everybody who comes in 
search of one, perhaps, out of a hundred tenants, the 
passage is dark, dirty, and disagreeable. But what a 
feeling of pleasure comes over one on stepping into a 
Flemish, Dutch, or Lower Saxon house. The hall is 
mostly spacious, in bad weather serving as a play- 
ground for the children. Statues and busts stand round 
for its decoration; old oil paintings, the property of 
the preceding occupant or his ancestors, hang on the 
walls. aie The hall is, in this country, 
one of the rooms—clean, pleasant, neatly kept and 
carpeted. In the courts and all the little free 
spaces between the houses, or elsewhere, you find not 
only flowers and shrubs, but apricot and almond trees, 
or vines on the wall, planted, perhaps, by the father or 
grandfather, and cherished by their descendants, with 
as much care as Bernhard de Saintine’s prisoner took 
of his Picciola. 

None who have travelled in Belgium will 
fail to acknowledge the truth of the following 
observations upon the architecture of our 
houses in England, and those in Belgium : 


In English abodes is to be found the greatest comfort, 
order, neatness, and cleanliness; but they are all (I speak 
of the ordinary houses of the middle classes in the cities,) 
without either solidity or architectural beauty. This is 
explained by the circumstance that these dwellings are 
erected upon ground that does not belong to the occu- 
pant, and, after a longer or a shorter time, mostly 
ninety-nine years, reverts with all upon it to the estate 
of some noble landed proprietor. The houses of most 
English towns are, therefore, all built after one plan,— 
convenient, certainly, but insipid and unpicturesque. 
Private residences of any considerable antiquity are only 
to be found in the country, among the landowners; and 
the greater part of an English town is rebuilt every 
century. In Belgium, on the contrary, where houses 
are built in a very massive style, on freehold land, we 
find the utmost possible variety, as well as solidity of 
architecture. Here is, perhaps, a grocer lodged in a 
building where dwelt, 300 years ago, a Spanish governor, 
or one of Alba’s officers,—nay, it may be the Emperor 
Maximilian himself; there, is a long row of high gables 
adorned with carved work, which stood there, precisely 
as they are now, in the time of Margaret of Parma; 
here is a public square of the same extent, and bearing 
the same characteristic features as in the time of Charles 
the Fifth. 

Mr. Kont thus remarks upon the antiquated 
and venerable appearance of the towns in Bel- 
gium, compared with those in Holland. He 


says: 
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The whole of Northern Europe is of much later date 
than the south, and this fact accounts for the entirely 
different appearance of Holland and Belgium. Civili- 
zation everywhere proceeded from the south, and slowly 
progressed towards the north, so that the south of Italy 
and Germany is some centuries older than the north of 
Germany, and, in spite of the proximity, Belgium is of 
far greater antiquity than Holland. Every Belgium 
town dates its origin, and embraces in its history, at 
least 500 years more than any town in Holland. 
Bruges, Antwerp, Louvain and Liege were at the height 
of their renown when scarcely a town was built in Hol- 
land. Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the Hague have 
hardly been of importance for more than 400 years, 
The relative existence and flourishing condition of 
Holland and Belgium are in the same .degree, in point 
of time, as that of Prussia, and Austria, and Bavaria. 
The towns of Holland possess far less interest than 
those of Belgium: they are uniform and less picturesque. 
Architecture in Belgium has the varieties of different 
centuries, while in Holland it is on one model, and 
belongs to one age only. This historical fact is sup- 
ported by the coincidence of nature. The south of the 
Netherlands furnishes a good supply of building mate- 
rials, of excellent wood and stone, with which grand and 
durable edifices have been built. Similar materials are 
not to be found in the north, and dried earth and clay 
are the only available products. Woodwork and bricks 
are universal, and therefore handsome and durable 
buildings are not to be seen. Houses are consequently 
built much more rapidly in Holland than in Belgium: 
they always seem new, and hardly ever acquire any 
appearance of antiquity. 





LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
SOCIETY. 


WE continue, as we have engaged to do, the 
description of the objects and uses of this 
Society. We are treating now of that portion 
of the plan which relates to the Assurance of 
Leaseholds, Copyholds, and other Terminable 
or Uncertain Interests in Property. 

The origin of the Society proves its 
thoroughly practical character. It grew out 
of experience of evils existing for which there 
was not a remedy. 





Its history is as follows : 

Our readers are probably aware, that there 
circulates among the Lawyers of the United | 
Kingdom and in the Colonies, a Journal, called 
The Law Times, which records the proceedings 
of all the Courts, the progress of the Law, and 
the doings of the Lawyers, among whom it is 
the universal medium for intercommunication | 
and intelligence on Professional matters. In 
the course of his extensive correspondence | 
with the Profession, during seven years, the | 
Editor of that Journal discovered that | 
there existed inconveniences of immense | 
magnitude, almost unknown to the general | 
public, but palpable to the Lawyers who con- | 
duct the transfer of Property, and who witness, | 
therefore, the misery often brought upon fami- 
lies, and the ruin produced to individuals, by 
reason of these inconveniences and difficulties. 
He discovered that there was a very consider- 
able proportion of the property in the United | 
Kingdom practically locked up, and almost 
worthless to its nominal owner, because of | 
some formal defects in title, or from the nature 
of the tenure, which prevented persons from 
buying it, or lending money upon it. Such | 
was especially the case with Leaseholds. A | 
man buys a house or an estate for a term of | 
twenty, fifty, or ninety-nine years, and the | 
consequence is, that he sinks his capital in the | 
“rp ener ter y, and, at the end of the term, | 

e loses both his money and his house or estate. | 
So, when a man takes a house or estate, as 
tenant, for a term of seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
one years, he generally does so under a contract 


| 


to repair and keep in repair, to paint outside 
once in three years, and inside once in seven 
years, and to give it up at the end of the term 
in good repair. The consequence of this is, 


| that few are sufficiently careful to lay by every 


year a sum to meet the cost of these repairs, 
and then, when the time comes for doing them, 
the tenant wants the means, the landlord brings 
an action against him, and he is ruined. 

Again, it was discovered by the Editor of 
The Law Times that Leaseholds seldom ob- 
tain their full value, when sold, because 
comparatively few people are willing to sink 
their capital. 

He found that the consequence was still 
more injurious when it was required to mort- 
gage Leaseholds. Persons, having money to 
lend, naturally enough, are unwilling to 
advance it on property which, after a time, 
must inevitably be lost altogether, and the 
value of which grows less and less every day 
as the term contracts. Hence it is difficult to 
procure more than about one-third or one-half 
the value upon mortgage of a Leasehold, while 
upon a Freehold three-fourths, or four-fifths 
even, are readily lent. 

So he found it to be with Copyholds and 
Lifeholds. Vast numbers of estates are held 
upon Lives. Few are provident enough to put 
aside a sum every year to form a fund to pay 
the renewal fine when the life drops. Hence, 
too, Copyholds and Lifeholds are comparatively 
difficult of Sale or Mortgage. 

Having discovered the existence of those 
practical evils, which resulted often in the 
most cruel distress to families whose subsis- 
tence depends upon such properties, and in 
incalculable inconvenience to individuals, the 
Editor of The Law Times cast about for some 
practical means of removing them. After 
great deliberation, he matured a plan which 
most effectually attains its object, and which 
received the universal approval of the Legal 
Profession, to whom he subinitted it, previously 
to carrying it into operation and bringing it 
before the public. 

“Why should we not,” he said, “apply to 


the removal of this great evil the principle of 


Assurance ?” ‘That principle is not necessarily 
applicable only to conting: ncies ; it may be em- 
ployed with equal advantage in meeting events 
that are certain. ‘True it is, that if a man 


| having a Leasehold would calculate exactly 


what he needs to save every year in order to 
accumulate a sum sufficient to repay the vaiue 
of the property when the term expires, he 
might secure himself. But this is precisely 
what individuals will not and cannot do. Say 
that the sum required to be annually laid by 
is 2. In the first place, he is not likely to be 
regular in doing so; secondly, even if he puts 
by his 2/. every Christmas, he cannot emplo 
it profitably, so as to make interest of it and it 
is upon the accumulation of interest and com- 
pound interest that the value of a leasehold is 
calculated to him when he buys it. 

Now, that which he cannot do for himself, a 
Society can do for him. In the first place, 
having assured, he calculates his assurance as 
among the payments that must be made, and 
provides for it just as he does his rent and 
taxes, and he regulates his ent accord- 
ingly. Then, although he could not, by putting 
into his bank or his box 2/. every year, make 
interest and compound interest of it, a Society 
receiving and putting together some hundreds 
of such sums is enabled to use the whole to 
advantage and make interest and compound 
interest of his 27. as well as of the rest. Thus, 





what individuals could not do, an Assurance 
Office can do for them without difficulty, and 
they have the farther advantage of sharing the 
general profits of the office. 

But then arose the question—what will be 
the premiums requisite to permit of such 
Assurances? Will they not be such as to deter 
men, who have not unusual forethought, from 
sacrificing so much present cash for a future 
repayment with interest. ‘The reader will, no 
doubt, be as pleased as was the Promoter of the 
plan to discover, that the advantages are even 
beyond anything that could have been antici- 
pated by persons not familiar with the extra- 
ordinary results of the accumulation of in- 
terest. Thus, to assure the repayment of 
100/. on the expiration of a term of 99 years, 
the annual payment will be only 3s. 4d. per 
year. If you have a Leasehold that cost you 
250/. on which there is an unexpired term of 
60 years, you have only to pay 24s. 6d. per 
annum and you save your capital for your 
family and make your property quite as 
valuable as if it was freehold. So, if you have 
a 40 years’ term, on the expiration of it you 
will receive back your purchase-money by pay- 
ing to the Law Property Assurance Society 
26s. 6d. per annum for each 1007. By a 
slight addition to these premiums the assurer 
will also share all the profits of the office, which 
he may either add to his policy, or apply to 
diminution of his annual payment at his op- 
tion, and which will thus decrease every three 
years ! 

But there are other advantages to be derived 
from assuring a Leasehold, Copyhold or Life- 
hold in this office. The persons assuring may 
have four-fifths of the profits added to their 
policies, either in the form of a bonus, or 
applied in the reduction of premiums. This 
will amount to no inconsiderable sum in the 
course of a term, so that, long before its close, 
the premium will be extinguished, or the sum 
to be received will be largely increased. By 
uniting with it Life Assurance, on an exten- 
sive scale, with all the most recent improve- 
ments, and the other branches of business 
which the Society undertakes, the additional 
advantage is gained of greatly diminished cost 
in the management of each, and consequently 
an amount of profits considerably greater than 
could be obtained in an office having only one 
source of emolument to defray its expenses. 

We shall proceed in our next to illustrate 
by examples the advantages of the kinds of 
Assurance here described. 

But, in the meanwhile, we would direct the 
attention of readers to the special advantages 
offered to’ them by this Society for the As- 
surance of their Lives, a duty which no person 
should neglect and which should always be 
commenced in youth, for the double benefit of 
having only .a small annual payment to make, 
and for the accumulations of the share of 
prefits, which become very great after the 
lapse of years, 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to add that 
any reader desirous of availing himself of the 
Society to Assure his Life, or his Leasehold, 
Copyhold, or Lifehold Property, will be sup- 
plied with every information, and may effect it 
by a letter addressed to the Secretary, at the 
office, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


THE Government has definitively appointed M. Arstne 
Houssaye, a litterateur of minor note, to the post of 
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Director of the ThéAtre Frangais, Paris. M. Halevy, 
the celebrated composer, has arrived from Paris to 
superintend the production of his opera, La Tempesta, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. M. Scribe is hourly expected. 
——wMr. C. Kean has engaged for his new company 
with that rising artist, Mr. Wigan. According to 
the Dutch papers, Holland has produced a splendid 
contralto singer in the person of Madlle. Adelaide 
Weinthal, a native of Deventer, who made her début 
recently at the Felix Merites Society in Amsterdam, 
and sang also before the Royal family at the Hague. 
She is a pupil of Garcia, and has studied also in the 
Conservatoire at Paris. It is added that she is coming 








to London.——Rumour describes the tenor voice of | 


Mr. Augustus Braham as excellent. With due prepa- 
ration on his part, and: the co-operation of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, an English Opera House might now be nearly 
as well tenored as our Italian theatres. 





ART. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
ANNUALLY, for forty-six years, has the Water-colour 
Society furnished one of the now most frequented Ex- 
hibitions of the season, growing steadily in reputation 
and becoming a school. It is boasted by Englishmen, 
and not denied by Foreign nations, that the British 
School of Water-colour Artists is apart from all others; 
that it possesses more resource in the management of 
material and a larger number of competent professors; 
that it is more entitled to be recognised as a section of 
the pictorial power of the country, and as a body in Art. 
The painters of this class form a compact company,— 
not less essentially compact for being divided into two: 
and indeed the formation, a few years ago, of a second 
Water-colour Society was the best possible proof of the 
success of the elder body,—of the public estimation in 
which it is held, and the accomplishment of its efforts 
We look upon the two Societies not as rivals, but as co- 
adjutors, working towards the same end, and, if apart, 
only that each may have a wider and freer field of 
action. 

The greatest achievement we have seen in water- 
colour art is exhibited this year at the “Old Society” 
by Mr. Jonn F. Lewis, being the chief result, and a 
worthy one, of, as we understand, seven years’ occupa- 
tion. The Hhareem (No. 147), represents a Turkish 
Gentleman, to the critical decision of whom, surrounded 
by his three wives, is submitted an Egyptian slave, 
seated after the Oriental fashion, he looks up, eager and 
satisfied: she, with her eyes cast down and arms crossed 
over her bosom, stands erect and stately. while a black 
eunuch unveils her,—conscious of beauty, and manifest- 
ing a kind of reserved pride;—a pride that seems to 
result scarcely from the fact of admiration, or the dis. 
dain of it, but more at having to be admired as some- 
thing to which admiration is given as a boon rather 
than offered as a homage. Reclining by her lord, one 
wife, full and voluptuous in form, just lifts her head | 
from her lolling indolent arm, and gazes with superb 
eyes; the second, sitting at his feet, of more juvenile and 
delicate beauty, looks wistfully. but with a touch of 


we can scarcely desire anything that this composition | 
does not possess, and we observed only a few points open 
to criticism. The drawing of the hands generally is 
unaccountably defective, and of the slave's feet. Of 
his imperfecticn in this respect the Artist would seem 
to be aware, the feet of all the other figures being con- 
cealed,—in one case (that of the boy holding the 
hookha) with a trace of artificial effort, and this figure 
has some appearance of attitudinizing. Our last objec- 
tion is to the occurrence of two grinning heads,—those of 
the ennuch and the Moorish female, rendered the more | 
conspicuous by national similarity of countenance. We 
have attempted some description of the action in the 
picture: but this will give but a very faint idea of its 
peculiar merits and beauty, which are almost, if not 
quite, equally dependent on the treatment of the room 
and the accessories. Round the apartment are windows | 
protected by a minute reticulation of screen-work, and 
coloured in arabesque figures in the upper part that ad- 
joins the ceiling. The eye reposes on the white walls 
and on the delicate half-tint shadow that rests on the 
whole background and passes midway over the figures: 
but the foreground, warm and bright under the sun, is 
chequered by the shadows from the screening of the 
window on the opposite side falling on the lap of the 
youngest wife, on the slave’s robe, on the standing 
gazelle, and on the floor. The air of the picture, pro- 
duced by this noble alternation of light and shade and 
by the variety and silvery tone of colour, and assisted 
by the open window on the left hand, is marvellous; and 
not less so is the laboriousness of minute elaboration by 
means of which the Artist has effected his object. On this 
point wecan only say that he cannot be sufFciently praised. 
The love of precision in detail is gaining ground in 
England, and in no instance, perhaps, has the public yet 
seen it carried so far as here. The colour is harmonious 
and of a subdued richness: the hand has dared, and 
dared with success, whatsoever the eye saw, and the 
picture is altogether unique. May it not remain so long! 

Among Mr. Cox’s larger contributions are, No. 24, 
Summer, a windy day in hay-making time, dashed in 
with something of the same excess of healthy strength 
as moves the group of women tossing hay; No. 35, 
Changing the Pasture; No. 152, The Water Tower, 
Kenilworth Castle; and A Welsh Funeral, Bettws-y- 
Coed (212), full of fine feeling and character; there is 
the trne mournful feeling in the huddled crowd; in the | 
sky and the clouds, and in the tone of colour: this is a 
work in which a strong power of poetical characteriza- 
tion speaks for itself. Nos. 81, 171, 295-6, 355 and 
366, are all good specimens. The quality of blue gloom 
is conspicuous, used with pictorial feeling, and with an 
impressive effect, The mind is thoughtful, and the 
hand practised and strong—careless sometimes, but never 
feeble. 

The clever handling of Mr. W. Evans is well dis- 
played in No. 2, Mountain Stream near Conway, and in 
a Study of Chestnut Trees in Greenwich Park (33), 
where the transparent water is given with great boldness 
of touch. His largest work of this year, Harlech and 
the distant Mountains in Carnervonshire, shows higher 
purpose, carried out with greater gravity. Night rises 
midway into the picture, and the passenger who toils up 





scorn, at thenew comer:—(this is the youngest of the 
three, and the one most likely to be supplanted), while 
the third, half turned away, the least pretty, but the 
most artful and clever, smiles quietly to herself. Nestled 
and almost hidden in the cushions, a child sleeps on 
with its finger in its mouth; a cat, lazy in the heat, rubs 
against her mistress, and a favourite gazelle, lying down 
close to the lord of all, has his eyes and his quick senses 
alive to each movement. Behind this group is a female 
Moorish attendant who smiles broadly with mouth, 
teeth and eyes. A boy, dressed in the Albanian costume, 
holding his master’s hookha, stands immediately to the 
right of the two central figures,—a second gazelle pass- 
ing between them. In the background is squatted a 
woman, the owner of the slave, veiled from the mouth 
downwards: and the composition is completed by two 
attendants entering,—a woman, whose eyes struck sud- 
denly by the over-bright sun, close in momentary 


the hill, looking downwards, finds himself, as it were, 
isolated. “A last remains of sunset,” is dull upon the 
castle and higher peaks. 

Mr. W. C. Smiru is very successful in the action of 
No. 101, A Squall off St. Maw's, Falmouth Harbour. 
The sudden taking aback of the boat, as the wind strikes 
right against her, is capitally conveyed. A violent love 
of blue, is often, however, indulged in by Mr. Smirn to 
| 





too extreme a degree, as witness his Terrace at Had- 
don, Lizard Lighthouse and Ben Nevis (Nos. 9,51, 89.) 
This love of some one prevalent colour is, indeed, a cha- 
racteristic of too many among our water-colour artists. 
In Mr. W. TurNER, it manifests itself in the form of | 
violet distances and pale greenish-primrose grass. Pure 


his Cheviot Hills as seen from Alnwick Moor (11), be 
improved by more combination of tints. Yet there 
remains much to admire; the red heather, with goats 
browsing among it; the cloud’s shadow in the middle 





a-tion, and a young man coming after her. ‘To the 
extreme right is a small stand loaded with fruit, a cat 
is stretched beneath it, two birds are hopping about a } 
porcelain vase placed in a niche of the wall, and a wasp 
flies about the room with sharp changes of turning. In 
sentiment of the subject, both individual and gollective, | 


foreground, and the general clearness and precision— | 


qualities visible in all his works, and united in No. 50, 
Scene near the Junction of the Rivers[sis and Cherwell 


—Evening, with unaccustomed mellowness of tone. To } 


the purple school belong Messrs, BenTLEY and NEs- 


FIELD, WILLIAM and Joun CALLow, fond of reddish 
stone colours, and of what we must call storms washed 
clean, easy-shaded masses of dark hues, not too gloomy 
for elegance. Perception of the whole truth is often 
evident, but the artist stops short: he becomes fearful 
of too bold an abruptness, and is content to allow the 
spectator, while admiring neatness and practice of hand, 
to fill in from imagination those bolder touches which 
give nature. Assignable to the traditions of this class, 
is Mr. T. M.RicuArpson’s Wreckers (No. 30); but signs 
of more original endeavour are to be traced in his two 
large compositions, the Scene in Glencoe (No. 189), with 
its slaty hills and fresh morning glow, and Glen Kinglas, 


| Argyle shire, effective in the steep intermediate abyss. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
On no previous occasion do we remember to have heard 


so unanimously expressed an opinion as to the compara- 


| tive merit of the great Exhibition of the year. Froin 


all quarters it seems to be admitted that this is the best 
within recent experience. The old academy-goer, 
respectable with eye-glass, and familiar with the line, 


who walks straight up to the Landseer and the Eastlake, 


condescends to the younger Associates, aud smiles pity- 
ingly at the mo: conspicuous of the last men grown 
public; the accepted and the rejected; even the badly 
hung, who rail against those whom they ought to have 
replaced, but are free to be impartial on the question 
considered abstractedly ; the lad‘es, too, clustered round 
attractive pictures of guere and “sweet” landscapes, 
and discussing with animation, those “ funny” things to 
the like whereof last year began to accustom them, which 
may be laughed at, but which not one visitor fails to 
observe or to talk of, if possible; all these widely various 
critics seem to agree in the important point—that ad- 
vance is here at last, assured and not to be receded 
from. But, from this community of deduction, com- 
munity of premises must not be inferred: here the 
contest is sharp; and, being now once fairly entered upon, 
will not be determined for many years yet. The Press 
will have its share in the skirmishing, and will, doubt- 
less, blow its trumpet for the event; but the public will 
not be long in taking a side for itself, and being its own 
art-critic. Above all, let it be remembered that the 
surest evidence of the fluctuations of the contest, will te 
given on the very walls of our annual exhibitions. 


| There the relative strengths will be fairly and unmis- 


takeably represented, to be judged, both quantity and 
quality, by all. It is but a little leaven that leavens 
the whole lump. If it be false leaven, it will fail—if 
true, it will surely succeed; and it then only remains 
to know how long the process will last. 

The two sections of opinion concerning the present 
exhibition may be described as that which recognises a 
more than common amount of excellence in established 
favourites, and that which believes in the arising of a 
higher aim, united with a more conscientious severity 
and study of means, than has hitherto prevailed in our 
schools of art. For ourselves, we side with both parties ; 
feeling, however, that, while the former consideration is 
merely satisfactory, the latter is fruitful of hope. 

Before passing to the works amenable to the criticism 
of first impressions, let us stop before Mr. DELAROCHE’s 
Cromwell looking at the dead body of Charles I. (No. 
369),—already known, and pronounced upon by public 
opinion. The mind of this picture, as of every other, is 
individual; but, in respect of those qualities which go 
to forming the artist’s body, the work may be offered 
to emulation as a standard of lofty worth. Deep and 
impressive, the colour and working are remarkable, less 
for any peculiar excellence than for sustained equality ; 


the eye reposes on it well content, not finding, or even 


having suggested to it, any incompleteness of parts. 
How few pictures will bear comparison with it in this 


r-gard! As to the artist’s intention, we have heard it 


in tone, he is not sufficiently warm. How greatly would | 


differently interpreted; some maintaining the expression 
to be of eruel remorseless triumph, others of a stern 
relentiug: to us it appears rather to imply the sense of 
| necessity; Cromwell looks on Charles, and thinks, “ It 
was to be so: his destiny took him by the band, and 
did not loose its hoid till he lay here.” 

The number of other life-sized paintings in the style 
called “high art,” though not large, is this year greater 
| than usual: and it may be noted that of the seven 
| historical and scriptural pictures thus classed, four are 


| to be referred more or less to the French school: indecd, 
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we are disposed to think that one of the artists, Mr. A. 
Coty, comes from across Channel. In his Columbus 
before the Council of Salamanca (No. 537), the dul- 
ness of colour and the whole character of treatment are 
strikingly un-English. There is much physical, and 
some even intellectual, earnestness in the heads; but 
the work stops short of grandeur, us the truncated 
composition of half-length figures, chiefly seated, does 
of beauty. 

The striking success spontaneously achieved by Mr. 
Joun Cross, with his picture of the Death of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, exhibited at Westminster Hall, has never 
been forgotten; and interest attaches strongly to his 
first succeeding public appearance. The manly feeling 
of the work, developed through a thorough mastery of 
the resources of art, unheralded and delivering its own 
message, found immediate recognition. Mr. Cross’s 
new painting is the Burial of the Two Sons of Edward 
IV. in the Tower (No. 491.) The children lie, half 
uncovered; a man pointing at whom, leers to Sir James 
Tyrrell, with some wicked jest on his lips. Tyrrell, 
standing behind, occupies the centre, pale and debauched- 
looking, and haggard from his deed: he raises one hand 
to shade his face, and with the other motions to one 
shovelling out the earth, who looks with a troubled 
compunction from under his brows at the dead bodies. 
A third assistant raises one of the flag-stones: and at 
the door stands the hard-featured gaoler, looking over his 
shoulder ill at ease. The two persons to whom the 
artist assigns a degree of human feeling are the most 
rugged in form; grim natures, but not corrupt,—a sug- 
gestion of earnest thought. A lantern placed by the 
new grave gives light; and white clouds visible through 
the loophole show that the moon is outside: round the 
bars a cobweb hangs, heavy with dust. The faults of 
the picture are those of the school in which Mr. Cross 
—a pupil of Prcor, one of the surviving representatives 
of the French classical dogma—has studied. The 
actions generally are somewhat constrained, much as 
though Tyrrell were beckoning the rest to silence, and 
they had remained fixed in attention. His own attitude 
is in itself likely to be objected to, though capable—at 
least as regards purpose—of explanation. The colour is 
thin, and has the appearance of being absorbed into the 
canvass—a blemish to be remedied by a second var- 
nishing, but hurtful to the picture in the present exhi- 
bition. On the whole, this work appears to us not 
inferior, in intellectual purpose, to Mr. Cross’s Richard; 
but there are more obvious faults, and it is altogether 
less conspicuous, 

There can now no longer remain a doubt that Mr. C. 
Lucy is one of the elect of art destined to contribute to 
his epoch. In no painter whose works we can re- 
member is there to be found more of resolute truth, 
while in none is it accompanied by less of the mere 
parade of truthfulness. 

The increased solidity of thought and manner in 
Mr. Lucy's pictures of last year is confirmed in this 
exhibition; it is evidently a permanent advance in 
power. His present subject, The Parting of Charles I. 


From his two youngest Children the day previous to his 


Execution (No. 571), is one of those hitherto left for 
second or third rate artists to work their will upon. 
Truly none such has here been at work. The arrange- 
ment adopted by Mr. Lucy is simple and suggestive. 
Bishop Juxon, holding the young prince’s hand, leads 
him out into the antechamber where the sentry is 
posted, and where Vanpycx’s portrait of the king has 
been left hanging; the princess, now on the threshold, 
looks back at her father for once more; while the quiet 
head and pattering shoes of the little boy, who is 
evidently trying to walk faster than he is able, and the 
delicate manner in which he is being led by the good 
bishop, are peculiarly happy in their sympathetic appeal 
CHARLES, standing, raises one hand to his brow; his 
face is bewildered with anguish. He is turning un- 
consciously against the window, and the hand which 
has just held those of his children for the last time, is 
quivering helpless to his side. At first, the action of 
the figure strikes, however, as incomplete; and indeed, 
perhaps, something better might have been done with the 
limbs; but the feeling in the head and in the children, 
assisted by the quietness of the room into which they 
pass, is not the less real for being perfectly unob- 
trusive. 

If Mr. Cross and Mr. Lucy bear relationship to the 
French school, Mr. W. CavE THomas is no less cer- 


| 





tainly of the German. His studies in Germany and as 
a sculptor have fitted him rather for the treatment in 
painting of symbolic subjects, into which a certain 
system of form and detail may be introduced, than for 
historic art. We thought he had scarcely done himself 
justice in No. 451, Alfred giving a portion of his Last 
Loaf to the Pilgrim; and were quite convinced of this 
on seeing his fine allegoric design, No. 946, of which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to speak. In the 
picture there is an essential hardness of drapery and 
form, not bettered, in the case of the pilgrim, by an 
academically curved outline; a stoniness about the 
heads, and a statue-like disposition of attitude carried 
specially to excess in the manner the queen rests on her 
husband’s shoulder. The precision in portions of detail 
—as in the fern growing by the palace-steps—suggests 
the chisel; there is apparent a certain want of at 
least pictorial keeping between the idea of a last loaf 
and the richness of Alfred’s robe, and of the illuminated 
missal in his hand. With this closes the list of life- 
sized historical paintings. It would not be consistent 


| with our own notions of art to speak, under this head, 





| of Mr. Joy's Cromwell contemplating the Crown (No. 


409); and it would certainly be a dis-service to Mr. 
Joy to raise a comparison he is unable to sustain. 

The scriptural subjects of similar dimensions are 
three in number: and first of Mr. AnmiraGE’s Aholibah 
(No. 486): “When she saw men portrayed upon the 
wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with 
vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding 
in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to 
look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, 
the land of their nativity, and as soon as she saw them 
with her eyes, she doted upon them, and sent messages 
unto them into Chaldea.” This picture has excited 
attention on other grounds thaa simply as a work of 
art; and it must be allowed that the subject is a little 
startling. Mr. ArnmiraGE has rendered it with in- 
tensity and daring, but not with coarseness. He exhibits 
a power that speaks of physical genius, if no other,—a 
power greatly beyond any that his previous works had 
warranted the public in assuming to be his. There is 
more strength here of conception, of national realization, 
of drawing, of colour, than in almost any picture in 
the rooms. Mr. ARMITAGE has availed himself, and 
with great success, of the Nimroud sculptures; he has 
not shrunk from his task in the portraying on the 
wall. The long thin forms and pale faces of Aholibah 
and her attendant, the women with music in the back- 
ground, the tame fawns, the net-work that falls 
outside the chamber to temper the vast plain sky, and 
the heaviness of heat that presses on all, combine into 
a whole supremely Oriental. And the largeness of 
style, with its crude, but not immature, force, is ad- 
mirable. 

For the last two or three years—ever since he became 
an associate, indeed—Mr. Freperick R. PickrERs- 
GILL has entered on the facilis descensus to picture- 
mongering. His Samson betrayed (No. 16) is a 
melancholy proof of this; yet, even here, he has not so 
entirely succeeded in divesting himself of the higher 
qualities of a painter, as in his two smaller works. 
SAMSON sprawls his arms, and hnddles his legs into a 
position totally incompatible with the possibility of sleep; 
and, even allowing for the gradual withdrawal of her 
support by DALILAH (such appears the intention of the 
figure), and, therefore, for his having once found it 
practicable to fall asleep, it remains to be shown how he 
could continue so for a moment, in the state here repre- 
sented. Yet, with all this, the picture possesses elements 
of fine qualities. The feeling of suspense would be 
excellently rendered, but that it is frittered away in 
prettiness and trick. The two women to the right, 
clinging, clutch hold of each other in the agony of ex- 
pectation: one winds her fingers deep into the other’s 
hair; and they cannot move or think. But, so miserably 
perverted is the power of this intention, that not one 
spectator ina hundred even suspects it, or questions 
that these figures are introduced there for any other 
purpose than to wind themselves into the unattainable 
of nymphlike waviness. Mr. PicKERSGILL seems to 
have vague notions of combining in his own person 
Venetian art, a little of Erry, anda great deal of 
Mr. Frost; but we would rather see him limit himself 
to Mr. PicKERSGILL. 

Last among the large-subject pictures of the exhibi- 
tion, we come to Mr. Wartts’s Good Samaritan: a 
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tribute (the donkey is reading the words upside-down, 
traced in long letters on the canvass) to Thomas Wright 
of Manchester. The two principal figures have the 
space almost entirely to themselves—yellow, bilious- 
looking subjects: or, perhaps, they are jaundiced, and 
Mr. Watts holds that the surrounding objects—the 
sky and themselves included—should be painted of the 
colour seen by them. The weak helplessness of him 
who fell among thieves, leaning his whole weight upon 
his preserver, is given with much truth; and, beyond 
this, our congratulations te Mr. Warts cannot extend. 

It will be observed that the six large works here 
described (we omit further allusion to Mr. Coxis), 
are all by artists who distingnised themselves in the 
Westminster Hall competitions on a similar scale of size; 
all of them, Mr. PickERsGItt excepted, having there 
first become known. Perhaps it is well, in the present 
stage of English art, that the ambition of size should not 
be extensively diffused. The big is the great in but 
few hands. 


ee 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Our readers will be aware that in the two last years a 
gallery of pictures was opened at Hyde Park Corner 
under the title of the “ Free Exhibition;” and some of 
them may also remember what amount of meaning 
belonged to that name. A free exhibition which taxes 
the artists contributing for their space, and the public 
visiting for their visit, is indeed free—to be left alone; 
and it is no more than common knowledge of the value 
of words, and merely willingness not consciously to set 
that value at naught, that has led to the discontinu- 
ance of the appellation. 

It has by this time well nigh escaped public recollec- 
tion that the idea of this exhibition was first carried 
out—and then to its full titular extent—at the Egyp- 
tian Hall in 1847. But the organization of means was 
then so imperfect, the works sent of a quality generally 
so mediocre, that it cannot be matter of surprise that 
the design was modified in the succeeding year, and 
still further last season. A gratuitous institution, to 
be in any way self-supporting, demands a large share 
of popularity; pictures for seeing which a public neither 
do nor would pay, and which, moreover, do not sell, will 
scarcely be found a profitable subject of speculation; 
nor is the advancement of art greatly concerned in the 
exhibiting of such, at least not in an affirmative sense. 

The system of free admission has, then, since this 
first attempt, been in course of gradual abandonment; 
and the National Institution of this year, in stating its 
present position, merely announces that ‘‘the Galleries 
will be opened at the end of the season for a fortnight, 
free of charge, for the benefit of the working classes.” 
That thus much even is a step in the right path will 
not be disputed; nor are we by any means desirous of 
contesting the propriety, under existing conditions, of 
the course now permanently adopted and avowed. The 
character of the exhibition has steadily improved; and 
it may now be safely classed as not inferior in general 
merit to any except that of the Royal Academy. 

The peculiarity still belonging to the National Insti- 
tution—exclusive of the halfpennyworth of “ freedom” 
yet left to this “intolerable deal of sack”—is the pay- 
ment, by its exhibiting members, of a sum in proportion 
to the space occupied by them on the walls; a system 
of voluntary taxation framed to supersede the virtual 
outlawry decreed to many pictures by the hanging com- 
mittees at other galleries, Thus no work is hung out 
of sight; while provision is made—or intended—against 
unworthy contributions by a discretionary power of 
admission vested in the society. 

The removal of the exhibition from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Portland Gallery, No. 316, Regent-street, 
is a measure of prudence consequent on the non-cen- 
trality of the former site; and certainly, as far as our 
experience goes, the number of visitors appears to have 
increased. The society is now in possession of four 
spacious and well-ordered rooms; and seems able, with 
due self-reliance and a sufficient exercise of strictness 
in selection, to establish itself on a firm footing. 

Here press of matter compels us to pause for the 
present. We must reserve our analysis of the present 
Exhibition for the next number. 














The Art Journal, for May, opens with a superb en- 
graying of Wxon’s medal of St, George and the Dragon, 
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quite a miracle of art; and, in addition to this, we have, 
selected from the Vernon Gallery, Hersert’s fine pic- 
ture of Sir Thomas More, and Wivktr’s Reading the 
News, each worth about four times the price of the 
whole number. But, besides these, there are some fifty 
first-rate woodcuts, illustrating articles on “ Art Manu- 
factures in the Classical Epochs,” on “ The Applications 
of Science to Art,” Mrs. Hatt’s “ Pilgrimages to Eng- 
lish Shrines,” “ The Decorations of Versailles,” and a 
“ Dictionary of Terms of Art.” 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Among the sales of works of art announced for the 





month is one by Messrs. Robins of the Marquis | 


Albizzi’s gailery. The catalogue is rich in promise, the 
list including some fine works by Italian and Dutch 
Masters. One novelty, especially, will attract, viz., a 
Jarge painting representing the Baptism of Christ, by 
Immersion. 

THE pictures of the Vernon collection are already being 
removed to Marlborough House, where they may pro- 
bably be seen during the Whitsuntide holidays.—— 
Mr. Wyon, R.A., has been commissioned by the East 
India Company to prepare a die for a gold medal, to be 
presented to Major Edwardes, in acknowledgment of the 
eminent services rendered by this officer during the 
recent war in the East. As it is intended solely for 
the Major, the die, we understand, will be destroyed 
when the medal is cast, so that no duplicate shall exist. 
Such a testimonial is of very rare occurrence; so rare, 
indeed, as to have but one precedent, as far as we can 
ascertain, and that was in the case of Blake, the dis- 
tinguished Admiral of the Commonwealth, for whom a 
medal was struck, from a design by Thomas Simon, the 
famous medallist of that period. This medal passed 
through a succession of owners till it was purchased by 
William IV.; it is now, we believe, in the possession of 
Her Majesty. Mr. R. Gordon Cumming, a Scottish 
gentleman, has spent some five or six years of his life 
in the wilds of Southern Africa, where he has lived 
literally the life of a hunter. He preserved the trophies 
of his multitudinous victories over the native lords of the 
forest and plain; and these he has arranged in one of 
the grand rooms of the old Chinese Exhibition, at 
Hyde-park Corner. To the naturalist, as well as to 
the lover of romantic enterprise, this exhibition will 
prove singularly interesting, illustrating, as it does in 
the most vivid manner, the savage life of the regions 
indicated. Messrs. Christie and Manson have been 
engaged in disposing of the collection of oil sketches by 
the late Mr. William Etty, R.A., sold by order of the 
executor of the deceased artist. The sketches consist 
chiefly of studies on millboard of paintings in the cha- 








racter of this great artist’s works, many of them very | 


slight, but all giving evidence of the master’s hand. 
The sale, which is to extend over four more days, has 
hitherto excited a great deal of interest, and the rooms 
have been very well attended by dealers and connoisseurs. 
The first day’s sale, consisting of 122 lots, realized 
rather more than 500/., or an average of 51. each sketch. 
Among the sketches were some copies from the Old 
Masters, one of which “ Time leading Truth to Heaven,” 
after Rubens, realized 22/., and “Jupiter and Juno,” 
after the same artist, 157. The sale to-day includes a 
fine copy of the celebrated picture “ Divine Love,” after 
Titian, in the Borghese Palace, and some drawings in 
water-colours after pictures by West. 





Her Magesty’s Taeatre.—Mr. Lumiey has 
been indefatigable in the production of a succes- 
sion of favourite operas, so as to tempt to more fre- 
quent visits. J due Foscari, Ernani and Puritani, 
have appeared since our last. A crowded house was 
attracted by the latter, for it was announced that 
Madame Sonrae would take the part of Elvira; and it 
was anticipated that it would prove to be peculiarly 
adapted for her voice and style. Nor was expectation 
disappointed: it was alyrical triumph. She threw into 
it the most touching expressions of feeling, and, in the 
mad scenes, there was an energy of action, such as is 
rarely witnessed in opera. A duet with LABLACHE 
San Virgine, was enthusiastically encored. M. BEAN- 
CARDE’s Arturo, was, also, very fine, touching and 


| stage now existing in Europe could accomplish it 


tender in the extreme, and gave unqualified pleasure by 
the pathos which he threw into his voice, and the ease 
with which he mastered some of the most difficult pas- 
sages. Great praise is due to M. BAurs, for the care 
that had evidently been bestowed upon the orchestra, in 
the getting up of the instrumental music. The greatest 
attraction of the Haymarket is, however, the ballet, 
which has been got up with a splendour and complete- 
ness rarely equalled, and never excelled. It is creating 
quit a furore, and proves almost as attractive as was 
the music of Jenny Lrxp. The pas de trois, in Les 
Trois Graces, has become as famous as the Pas de 
Quatre of two seasons ago. No visitor to town should 
fail to see it. It is the very poetry of the dance. 

Tue Royat ITALIAN Opera, Covent GARDEN.— 
True to its design of devoting the stage to the lyric 
drama alone, but produced in the best manner in which 
the greatest collection of the genius of the lyric 
4 this 
theatre has been attracting delighted crowds, by the 
reproduction of Les Huguenots. The part of Valentina 





| is taken by Grist, who throws into it all that terrific 


| energy of passion in which she has no rival—riveting 


| Pif Paf.: 








the attention of the audience by the influence that alw 
attends the presence of real power. Mario’s Raoul was 
a finished performance. The Ah pi Bianca, was sung 
with much feeling: in the duet with the Queen, he dis- 
played the very spirit of gallantry, and, in the famous 
septuor, the fluency and brilliancy with which he soared 
above his comrades, in the high notes that express his 
confidence in his cause, called forth an unanimous burst 
of applause, and an irresistible demand for an encore. 
Nor less eloquent of musical expression was the duet 
with Grist, while the toesin is sounding. Formes 
appeared as Marcel, and embodied the serving-man, 
with wonderful power. His most successful air was 
Madame CAsTELLAN played Marguerite 
with ability, and we must not pass unnoticed the Page 
of Madame de Meric. The chorus of the Benediction 
of the Poinards, Act 3, was, as usual, rapturously 
encored. Der Freyschiitz was produced on Thursday 
last, with Formes as Caspar. It was a great attraction, 
as it always proves, and the success of that evening 

















will, we trust, encourage the conductors to a repetition | 
whole piece sparkles with epigrammatic gems, that do 


of it. 

Drury LANne.—This unfortunate theatre closed 
on Saturday, the 4th, with an address from Mr. 
ANDERSON, delivered with a considerable degree of 
feeling, in which he attempted to ascribe much of his 
failure to the coldness of the public and of the public 
press. 
ness, which, however, might have easily suggested 
itself. It is neither the duty of the press, nor the 
pleasure of the public, to laud inefficient performances; 
and Mr. ANDERsON’s company, strong ina very few fea- 
tures, was altogether one of the weakest that ever occupied 
a metropolitan stage. But we nevertheless sympathize 
with Mr. ANDERSON, whose intentions have been praise- 
worthy, and we sincerely hope the lesson he has received 
in management may conduce to a more prosperous 
issue in his next enterprise, which he assures us will 
be at Christmas. On the evening of the Ist, Miss 
VANDENHOF?'s benefit drew a full house. The per- 
formance was Antigone, produced for the first time on 
the British stage in 1845, when Mr. and Miss VAN- 
DENHOFF performed the principal characters, as on the 
present oceasion. The Creon of Mr. VANDENHOFF is 
one of the finest pieces of acting we have ever witnessed. 
Dignified, massive, regal even in despair, it was a pic- 
ture as well as a poem. Miss VANDENHOFF’S single 
great part is that of Antigone; in all others we can but 
too easily detect flaws; in this we can find none. She 
has devoted intense study to it, and has succeeded in 
making it heart-rending from pathos. The gentle 
womanly character of Jsmene was charmingly portrayed 
by Miss Puitures. The accompanying music was 
given as well as the resources of the house could 
afford. 


HAYMARKET.—Mr. DoveGLAs JERROLD’s new five- 


He omitted to ascribe a reason for that cold- | 








act comedy made its appearance here on the evening of | 
| love to them; the indignant females manage so that the 


the 9th, and was quite successful. The plot is meagre 
to a fault, neither is what there is of it “ little and good.” 
Mr. Snowball (Mr. Kextry), a weak, yet selfishly 
obstinate man, expecting to be heir to a rich relative, is 
disappointed, and the affair is thrown into Chancery, 
his opponent being a fair, but shrewd young widow, 


ball, who is completely under the control of Dr. Petgoose 
(Mr. WALLACK), a cunning, mercenary physician, half 
quack, half blackleg, resolves to woo the widow, and 
thereby ensure the possession of the disputed property; 
but changing his mind when any little cloud arises to 
mar the likelihood of her success in the law suit, she 
soon sees through his plot, and diverts herself by teazing 
him. His assumption of rheumatic fits, that disable 
him from all action, are assisted by Dr. Petgoose, who, 
on other occasions, bullies him into a state of the most 
degrading subjection, making him the cat’s paw. In 
the end, however, when he sees the widow not only 
successful in law but in love, and finds that, with all his 
maneeuvring art, he has been fooled and ruled by the 
doctor, he asserts his right to act for himself, and con- 
tinues the mean, selfish, unlovable, but much-to-be- 
laughed-at character in which he appeared at the rising 
of the curtain. There is an under-plot, through which 
runs the main stream of the comic portion of the play. 
A maid servant, Rosemary (Mrs. KEELEY), is wooed 
by a drummer, A ppleface (Mr. Bucksrone), and, hidden 
by her in a bed-room, is obliged to assume the disguise 
f a lawyer's clerk before he can escape. In this cha- 
racter he is thrown into the society of Cassandra (Mrs. 
L. BuckinGHAm), and fancying she loves him, though 
she is merely laughing at him, he forsakes his faithful 
Rosemary and makes passionate love to her mistress. 
There is a great deal of good fun in the scenes between 
Appleface and the parties, including his officer, and the 
wily Doctor, who are imposed upon by his appearance 
and manner. There is also much amusement excited 
by the indignation testified by the charlatan physician 
at discovering in a certain Mr. Coolcard (Mr. WEBSTER), 
a noted begging-letter impostor, who, in the course of 
the play, assumes three different disguises. At the 
close, Appleface, finding himself laughed at by the lady, 
pleads for mercy, and is forgiven by the maid, who has, 
meanwhile, purchased his discharge. The reader will 
perceive that the events in this five-act comedy are 
neither interesting, new, nor sufficing. Had the success 
of the play depended on them, Mr. Doucuas JERROLD 
would have come off with a fiasco. But he had other 
resources, and these are lavished bountifully. The 


more than glitter, for they cut and slash like fairy 
poniards. The wit is flowing and racy, the language 
perspicuous and concise—but, with all this, a sense of 
tedium imperceptibly steals over the audience, who look 
for something more than dialogue, be it of the brightest, 
and who try in vain to affix a definite purpose to the 
whole affair. The comedy wants a decided aim, for it 
is not enough to make unworthiness ridiculous; and no 
higher object appears to have been accomplished. In 
fact, it is a piece of sparkling writing, mise en action: 
no more! The actors did much for its success. Mr. 
KEELEY’s representation of the mean, cowed, yet cun- 
ning and passionate cat's paw, was highly artistic. 
Mr. WALLACK, playing a part entirely out of his line, 
evinced powers that capacitate him for any line. Whilst 
Mrs. KEELEy, as the straight-forward, energetic ser- 
vant-maid, and BucksTong, as her “ drummer,” threw 
into their separate rdéles an amount of dramatic effect 
that conduced mainly to the prosperous fate of the piece. 

ApELpH1.—The novelty at this house has been a 
Musical Comic Drama, by Mr. CHARLES SELBY, en- 
titled The White Se rgeants, or the Buttermilk Volunteers, 
which was produced with that success which seems to 
attend all Adelphi pieces, on the evening of the 6th. 
The “ White Sergeants” (why white?) is one of those 
pieces in which ladies, assuming a military qualification, 
are opposed by gentlemen who ultimately dupe them, 
and become duped by them. A few tradesmen attend 
a yeomanry meeting, glorying in the prospect of self- 
banishment for a time from their wives, who, induced by 
a smart Frenchwoman, Mdlle De TourviL_e, (Madame 
CELESTE,) follow them in a sort of military attire, 
which is not, however, intended as a disguise. At the 
yeomanry meeting are also a party of Hussar officers, 
who fall in with our pursuing wives, and make violent 





Hussars’ own wives shall arrive, and make them jealous 


|in turn, by appearing in strange situations with the 


tradesmen husbands. ‘This plot is not remarkable for 
originality, and Mr. Cuartes SeLpy’s farce is gene- 
rally of the broadest. But he has given something 


Mrs. Peachbloom (Miss Rexnoups), who loves and is | that will raise a laugh, and if the wit be not of the 
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richest, it, at all events, leads to nothing pernicious A 
chambermaid, Dolly Duggins, ably played by Miss 
Wootear, and a “rustic Boots,” by Mr. Wrient, are 
strong reinforcements to the fun. In one scene between 
them, where the jealousy of the lover is soothed away 
by the blandishments of the fair one, the acting on both 
sides was really very excellent. Miss WooLGan’s pro- 
vincial argot is racy and natural. Some songs were 
nicely sung by Miss Firzwiti1AM; and a tipsy scene 
between her lover, played by Mr. Monyarp, and Boots 
was very cleverly done. The piece was well dressed, 
and all the great cards of Madame Celeste’s theatrical 
pack are employed in it. But, verily, at any other 
theatre, its success would have been dubious. 

Sr. James's THeatre: Frencu Ptays.—The 
loss which the company at this house experienced in the 
persons of Mdlle. Denain and M Samson, has been | 
amply repaired by the appearance of Mille. NATHALIR, | 
M. Reenrer and M. Laroxt. Three new comeiies | 
have been performed during the past fortnight, in which | 
they filled the principal characters. La Cameraderie, 
Tes Demoiselles de St. Cyr, and Gabrielle. Malle. | 
NATHALIE and M. Reanier appeared in their original 
characters in Gabrielle and obtained the most unequivoca! 
success, 

Tue Srranp.—Not to be Dune is the title of a new 
farce which has been produced here, and of which the 
plot is as follows:—A wager has been made by two 
young men, by the terms of which he who remains a 
bachelor on the day when the piece commences is to 
lose a hundred pounds to the other. The leading 
gentleman of the two (we have lost our bill and for- 
gotten the names), whose boast has always been that 
he “was not to be done,” having continued single, whilst 
his companion has entered the bonds of matrimony, has 
fairly lost the bet; but resolved to evade the payment of 
the money, he endeavours to pass off a servant maid as 
his wife; introducing her at a party given by a rich old 
uncle of his, who is horribly shocked by his pseudo 
niece's vulgarity. The appearance of the lady's parents 
—a drunken old man and a snuff-taking old woman, 
add to his disgust and displeasure; and his nephew is 
at last glad to own the fraud, to confess himself the 
loser of the wager, and to agree in the general opinion 
that he has been done! His adversary had meanwhlie 
been aware of the plot against him, and had conduced 
to the advancement of his just claims by successively 
assuming te be the father and mother of the pretended 
wife. This part was verv cleverly rendered by Mr. 
LeicH Morkay, who exhibited a comic ability for 
which we had not given him credit. He was ably sup- 
ported by Miss MARSHALL, as the servant girl. The 
piece is vivacious, and written with dramatic fitness, 
but on the first night was marred by some grosierte of 
language, which has, we hope, been since expunged, 

RoyaL Potyrecunic Instrrution.—Dr Bacn- 
HOFFNER has commenced his second lecture on the 
Philosophy of Scientific Recreation, the subject-matter 
of which, is confined to optics, and the laws govern- 
ing sensation and colour. This lecture is rendered 
extremely interesting by the numerous brillliant ex- 
periments with which the Doctor illustrates his dis- 
course. Mr. Pipper has, also, been daily lecturing 
on popular Chemistry, his present subject being the 
different methods proposed to be used in conveying 
pyrotechnic and other signals to the expedition in 
search of Sir Joun Franky, in the Arctic Regions. 

PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE.—Mr. Burrorp 
has surpassed himself in his Panorama of the Lakes of 
Killarney, opened to the public on Monday. As a 
painting it is wonderfyl, so real in form, hue, and ex- 
pression: the atmosphere, the deep blue of the lakes, 
the woods, the mountain steeps, being such perfect 
transcripts of nature that the only difficulty is to assure 
oneself that it is not reality! The subject will attract 
multitudes to gaze, and the beauty of the picture will 
excite the admiration of the mind as much as the 
loveliness of the seenery itself will charm the eye. 

THE PANORAMA oF THE Nix, at the Egyptian 
Hall, continues to draw crowds of admirers. No holiday 
visitor should fail to see it. i 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
WE hear no talk of books. Expressions of surprise at 





the scarcity of new ones increase. There is a lull in 


literature as in everything else. Thinkers do not write. 
Why, we know not. Perhaps none have the boldness 
which the age avowedly requires. Even novelty, with- 
out Loldness, would now be out of place. 

It is not agreed who shall succeed Wordsworth as a 
recipient of Royal bounty, or if there shall be a suc- 
cessor at all—to the title. We have said we are in- 
different as to the Laureateship, for it is a worthless, 
perhaps a ludicrous, mode of honouring genius. Many 
critics seem especially anxious that Leigh Hunt should 
have the pension and the honour, if any do. We can- 
uot admit his claim. As a pensioner he is already 
recognised. And his poetical genius is not such as to 
entitle him to more than one prize. Why ignore the 
claims to notice of Tom Moore, James Montgomery, and 
Professor Wilson? Our rewards for literary men are 
already mean and few. But a partial distribution 
should be avoiced, at all events. 

Wordsworth was buried at Grasmere, on Saturday 
week. The funeral was intended to be as private as 
possible, but many persons assembled to pay honour to 


the remains of the illustrious dead. There was a long | 
procession of carriages and horsemen, and the church | 


was filled with ladies and gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, attired in deep mourning. Wordsworth has left 
a poem descriptive of his life, reflections, and opinions, 
with directions that it should be published after his 
decease, together with such biographical notices as may 
be requisite to illustrate his writings, under the editorial 
cure of his nephew, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., canon of Westminster, whom he has appointed 
his literary executor. The poem, most of Wordsworth’s 
admirers will remember, is more than once referred to, 
and quoted from, in his published works, under the 
name of “ The Recluse,” of which, as the poet himself 
tells us “The Excursion” is a part——-The Daily News 
relates that for some time there has been travelling in 
the interior of the remote island of Borneo, and so- 


journing among its rude people of head-hunters, a 


young man of the name of Burns, and this young man 
is the grandson of Robert Burns and “ bonny Jean.” 
This adventurous youth has not only been hospitably 
and kindly treated by the rude Dyaks, but a prince of 
the Kayan nation, the most powerful of the island, has 
given him one of his daughters to wife; so that the 
future biographers of Robert Burns will, in all human 
likelihood, be able to enumerate among his descendants 
those also of a Bornean prince. Mr. Burns has dis- 
covered mines of antimony and coal fields in Borneo 
more extensive than any in the world, out of America. 
He seems, moreover, to be not only a person of great 
enterprise, but also a man of intelligence and good 
education; for he has written and published by far the 
best and most authentic account of Borneo which has 
hitherto been given to the public. The grandson in 
short, of him who sang “on the banks of Ayr,” is an 
intrepid and intelligent traveller in the woods of Borneo 
and on the Equator. We do not think the poet could 
have anticipated this destiny for a descendant, although 
for his forefathers, it was among his aspirations that 
some of them may possibly have followed the Scots 
kings in the charge of a hostile force of the storming of 
a breach :— 

Even I who sing in rustic lore, 

Haply my sires have left their shed, 
And faced grim danger’s loudest roar, 
Bold following where your fathers led. 


Mr. Garcin de Tassy’s History of Hindostani Literature | 
has been translated into the native tongue, and published | 
in a folio volume of 500 pages—a compliment that | 
|on the morning of Good Friday for the interior of 





should not be lost sight of. Mr, Edward J. Chapman 


has been appointed to the Professorship of Mineralogy | 





recently instituted in University College, London. 
The number of journals now published in the Austrian 
empire amount to 179; of which 92 are German, 50 
Italian, 28 Slavonian, 7 Hungarian, and 2 Roman. 
The Spanish Government has instituted a commission 
intrusted to draw up, from the official documents 
deposited in the archives of the kingdom, a complete 
refutation of the account of the Battle of Baylen given 
by M. Thiers in his History of the Consulate and 
Empire. The Sultan of Turkey, says the corres- 








pondent of the Literary Gazette, exercises a good deal 
of very efficient patronage in Paris. His generous grant 
of an extensive tract of land to Lamartine is well known; 
the other day he presented 200/. to the Institute His- 
torique, when the French Government gave only 12/.; 
his purchases of pictures, statues, &c., amount to an 











important sum in the course of the year; he has given 
crosses and ribbons to many popular scribes and painters; 
and, finally, no literary man or artist really worthy of 
protection makes a direct appeal to him in vain. Be- 
sides this, he maintains in Paris, at considerable cost, 
a large school, in which a number of young Turks are 
clothed, lodged, and carefully educated for different 
professions. His ambassador, moreover, the Prince of 
Callimaki, takes a positive pleasure in doing honour to 
art and literature, in the persons of their most eminent 
representatives. A circular from Prof. Schumacher 
has brought an announcement of the discovery of a new 
telescopic comet, by Dr. Petersen, at the Royal Obser- 
vatory of Altona, on the Ist of May. 

The second soirée of Lord Rosse, as President of the 
Royal Society, was held on Saturday se’nnight. Among 
the objects in tke saloons were several additional draw. 
ings of nebule discovered by his lordship’s telescope. 
Mr. Penrose exhibited his machine for drawing geometric 
curves; and Mr. Shepherd—who has been employed by 
the Admiralty to prepare balloons for the Arctic Expe- 
ditions —exhibited specimens of the balloons, and showed 
the manner in which the messages are attached. ‘The 
next soirée will take place on the 18th instant. 

The library of the clerks of the Bank of England is 
making progress. ‘The rcaling room is preparing. It 
is hoped that one or two months may see the library 
open for circulation with six thousand volumes. A 
large public library is to be established in the centre of 
a crowded district in Manchester. A large number of 
firms have subscribed 100/ each; and Sir Oswald 
Mosley, formerly the lord of the manor of Manchester, 
and owner of the land, is desirous to further the ooject, 
The Hall of Science erected ten years ago by the 
Socialists will be purchased for the purpose. The 
library will be a “lending” one. The Morning 
Chronicle speaks of an important discovery said to. have 
been made in Oregon, which, in consequence of the 
great increase of commerce between that place and San 
Francisco, will have a material influence on trade. <A 
new and fine entrance to the movth of the Columbia 
River has been discovered by accident. The Southern 
Pass, as it is called, has hitherto been deemed imprac- 
ticable; but two vessels, it seems, have passed through 
it into the open sea, and the least water found was 
about six fathoms. It it intended to be immediately 
surveyed. 

From an account in detail of the manner in which 
the 1,000/. voted annually voted for rewards, experi- 
ments and other expenses for scientific purposes has 
been expended during the last three years, it appears 
that in 1847-48 the sum was 3131. 93.; in 1848-49, 
7481. 9s., of which the largest recipients were Mr. C. 
Brooke, 5001, for his invention and establishment at the 
Royal Observatory of the apparatus for the  self-re- 
gistration of magnetical and meteorological phenomena; 
to Mr. J. T. Tuwson, 1007. for his services in preparing 
tables for great circle sailing; and to Commander H. B. 
Weston, 100/ for discovering a method of finding the 
longitude by chronometer at sunrise and sunset, with 
tables, In 1849-50, the expenses, rewards, &c., 
amounted to 100/., being two allowances of 50/. each— 
one to Commander A. B. Beecher, as editor of the 
Nautical Magazine, and one to Mr. James Gordon, to 
enable him to publish a work entitled “The Lunar and 











| Time Table.” 
| 


A correspondent of the Zimes gives some interesting 
details respecting Mr. Richardson, the enterprising 
African traveller. Mr. Richardson, he says, left Tripoli 


Africa. “ The transport of the boat for navigating the 
lakes has been a source of great anxiety and immense 
difficulty. It has to be conveyed a four months’ journey 
over the burning sands of Africa before it reaches Lake 
Tshad. The admiral at Malta has constructed a 
beautiful craft, broad in the beam and as light as cork 
on the water. Mr. Richardson and his German tra- 
velling companions proceed first to Mourzouk by the 
route of Migdal, not yet travelled by Europeans; after- 
wards from Mourzouk to Ghat, and thence through the 
country cf the Souanieks to Aheer and Ughachy,— 
where, on the frontiers of Sondan, they will await the 
termination of the rainy season in the tropics, during 
which all human labour is suspended. This season of 
fever terminated, Mr. Richardson and Drs. Barker and 
Overweg will proceed to Kanon and Tukkaton, the 
principal cities of Soudan and of the Fellentals’ empire. 
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They will then turn eastward to Bornou, when they will 


explore the waters of Lake Tshad; and if anything | 
happen to the boat en route they will construct a new | 


one, being well provided with tools and other boat- 
building apparatus. The shores of the Tshad being 
explored, Drs. Barker and Overweg will separate from 
Mr. Richardson,—the two former proceeding further 
east towards the Mountains of the Moon and the eastern 
coast of Africa, and the last returning north to the 
Mediterranean on the old Bornou route. Mr. Richard- 
son is expected to return to Tripoli in the course of a 
year and a half; but of course the period of the return 
of his companions cannot be brought within the same 
co.npass, nor even conjectured.” 

In consequence of the numerous applications for 
admission to the library of the British Museum by 
persons who are not provided with a card of entree 
or letter to obtain one, to prevent disappointment the 
following are the regulations of that national establish- 
ment:—The reading-room is open every day except on 
Sundays, on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Christmas- 
day, and on any fast or thanksgiving days ordered by 
authority; except also between the 1st and 7th of May, 
the Ist and 7th of September, and the Ist and 7th of 
January, inclusive. ‘The hours are from 9 till 7 during 
May, June, July, and August, and from 9 till 4 during 
the rest of the year. Persons desirous of admission are 
to send in their applications in writing, specifying their 
Christian and sirnames, rank or profession, and places 
of abode, to the principal librarian, or, in his absence, 
to the secretary, or, in his absence, to the senior under- 
librarian, who will either immediately admit such per- 
sons or lay their applications before the next meeting of 
the trustees. Every person applying is to produce a 
recommendation satisfactory to a trustee or an officer of 
the establishment. Applications defective in this 
respect will not be attended to. Permission will in 
general be granted for six months, and at the expiration 
of this term fresh application is to be made for a renewal. 
The tickets given to readers are not transferable, and 
no person can be admitted without a ticket. Persons 
under eighteen years of age are not admissible. Readers 
before leaving the room are to return the books or MSS. 
they have received to an attendant, and are to obtain 
the corresponding ticket, the reader being responsible 
for such books or manuscripts so long as the ticket 
remains uncancelled. “Readers will be allowed to make 
one or more extracts from any printed book or manu- 
script; but no whole or greater part of a manuscript is 
to be transcribed without a particular permission from 
the trustees. The transcribers are not to lay the papers 
on which they write on any part of the book or manu- 
script they are using, nor are any tracings allowed 
without special leave of the trustees. No person is, on 
any pretence whatever, to write on any part of a printed 
book or manuscript belonging to the Museum; but, if 
any one should observe a defect in such book or manu- 
script, he is requested to signify the same to the officer 
in waiting, who will make proper use of the information. 
it may be sufficient merely to suggest that silence is 
absolutely requisite in a place dedicated to the purposes 
of study. ‘he persons whose recommendations are 
accepted are Peers of the realm, members of Parliament, 
Judges, Queen’s Counsel, Masters in Chancery or any 
of the great law officers of the Crown, any one of the 
forty-eight trustees of the British Museum, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, rectors of parishes in 





the metropolis, principals or heads of colleges, eminent | 


physicians and surgeons, and Royal Academicians, or 
any gentlemen in superior post to an ordinary clerk in 
any of the publie offices. The public are admitted 
gratis to view the different collections of minerals, birds, 
antiquities, &c., on Mondays Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from May 7 to September 1, from 10 till 7 o'clock, and 
from September 7 to May 1, from 10 till 4 o'clock. 
—i 

Honest Exerrion.—A down east spendthrift re- 
cently said, “ Five years ago I was not worth a cent in 
the world; now ste where [ am through my exertions!” 
— “Well, where are you?” “Why, [I owe more than 
3,090 dollars !”—Kentucky Moderator. 

Mr. ALbert SMirH’s waggery has accompanied 
him to Constantinople, a Turkish paper mentioning 
the arrival at that place of “‘a most celebrated English 
political economist, publicist, and archeologist, author, 
amongst other works, of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” 
and the ‘ History of Ghent” —Mr. Albert Smith, 








ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 
LOVE. 


BY E, H. BURRINGTON, 
Author of “ Revelations of the Beautiful,” &c. 


There’s no consumptiveness in Love, no slips, 
Nor slackness in the pressure of soft hands, 
No faintness in the touch of softest lips! 

Love from an individual form expands 

To universal feeling. He who best 

Loves one of all mankind will love the rest 
The better from that one. For ever growing, 
Love clings to earth and sighs for the eternal, 
And in its growth and nature still is showing 
A cloudless brow that evermore is vernal, 

It is not Love, but Fancy, that in starts 
Abruptly grasps a joy and quits it soon; 
Progression is the life of loving hearts, 

A radiant step of morn still gliding into noon! 





TWO SONNETS ON ONE SUBJECT. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 





With death around us, and on every hand 
The dead, invisible, we shrink far less 
From living evil and the painful stress 
Of sorrow, than from shadowy fears that stand 
Like mists between us and that better land 
Where life is an eternal peace. The press 
Of human feet, that come in wantonness, 
We hear untroubled ; while a dismal band 
Of terrors scare us if our chamber shows 
A winding sheet within it: and our tread 
Falters as we approach the grave, which throws 
Its dust to weleome ours! Death is the bed 
Where sin and sorrow end—life’s constant foes :— 
Where e’er we walk, we walk upon the dead! 


Where’er we walk, our feet are on the dead! 
But as we see them not, where swathed they lic 
In the earth’s shroud, we pass them, careless, by, 
Nor know that human bones beneath our tread 
Make for poor seeds rich soil- for worms a bed ! 
Yet death, far more’than life, is with us. Why 
Start we at gaze of corpses, where the eye 
Detects no motion—while our steps have fled 
Affrighted from a movement in the dark 
Of brimming graveyards, yet all boldly face 
The baneful life that stares us in the light ? 
—Death cannot harm us, nor the spirits’ ark 
Whence life hath flown: for oft the fellest place 
Is that which living nature maketh bright ! 





SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 

A Far Man.—There is something cordial in a fat 
man. Everybody likes him, and he likes everybody. 
Your Ishmaelites are, in truth, a bareboned race; a lank 
tribe they are—all skeleton and bile. Food does a fat 
man good; it clings to him; it fructifies upon him; he 
swells nobly out, and fills a generous space in life. He 
is a living, walking minister of gratitude to the bounty 
of the earth, and the fulness thereof; an incarnate 
testimony against the vanities of care; a radiant mani- 
festation of the wisdom of good humour. A fat man, 
therefore, almost in virtue of being a fat man, is, per se, 
a popular man; and commonly he deserves his popu- 
larity. In a crowded vehicle the fattest man will ever 
be the most ready to make room. Indeed, he seems 
half sorry for his size, lest it be in the way of others; 
but others would not have him less than he is; for his 
humanity is usually commensurate with his bulk. <A 
fat man has abundance of rich juices. The hinges of 
his system are well oiled; the springs of his being are 
noiseless; and so he goes his way rejoicing, in full con- 
tentment and placidity. . . . <A fat man feels his 
position solid in the world; he knows that his being is 
cognizable; he knows that he has a marked place in the 
universe, and that he need take no extraordinary pains 
to advertise mankind that he is among them; he knows 
that he is in no danger of being overlooked. Your thin 
man is uncertain, and therefore he is uneasy. He may 
vanish any hour into nothing; already he is almost a 
shadow, and hence it is that he uses such laborious 
efforts to convince you of his existence; to persuade you 
that he is actually something; that he is more than 
non-entity; that he is a positive substance as well as 
his corpulent fellow-creature. . . . It really does 
take a deal of wrong to make one actually hate a fat 
man; and if we are not always so cordial to a thin man 
as we ought to be, Christian charity should take into 
account the force of prejudice which we have to over- 
come against his thinness. A fat man is the nearest to 


that most perfect of figures, a mathematical sphere; a | 


thin man te that most limited of conceivable dimensions ; 


a simple line. A fat man is a being of harmonious 
volume, and holds relations to the material universe in 
every direction; a thin man has nothing but length; a 
thin man, in fact, is but the continuation of a point.— 
Giles's Lectures. 
—~+—- 
THE FREE GALLERY OF THE AMERICAN 
ART-UNION. 
Here at last the hearts of beauty 
In their fittest home abide, 
Not beneath the gilded ceilings 
Of the palaces of pride; 
Not in lordly shrines sequestered, 
For the favoured few alone, 
But in simple halls whose portals 
Open to the world are thrown ! 





Close beside the whirl incessant 
Of the city’s ceaseless din, 
Free to all who choose to enter, 
Is the wealth of art within; 
And the rich man and the poor man, 
Turning from the crowded street, 
In the fellowship of feeling, 
Here as equals still may meet ! 


Here the child may stray at pleasure, 
And his eager gaze beholds 
All the marvels that the magic 
Of the painter's art unfolds; 
While the forms of grace around him, 
Rising on his raptured sight, 
Quicken all his youthful fancy 
With a new and strange delight. 


Here the care-worn son of traffic, 
Lingering for a moment's glance, 
Catches from the glowing canvas, 
Like the glimmerings of a trance, 
Many a golden glimpse of beauty, 
That with pure and vivid rays, 
Lights again his wasted memories 
With the joys of happier days, 
Not forgotten, not unheeded, 
Are the magic spells of art, 
Through the senses swiftly gliding, 
Soon they reach the inmost heart; 
Waking all the gentler feelings, 
That have slumbered long alone, 
And the world’s harsh discord tuning, 
To a caliner holier tone ! 


Ah ! ’tis well to scatter freely, 
Waiting till they spring again, 
Thus the precious seeds of beauty, 
Broadcast in the hearts of men; 
Who may know how rich the harvest 
That their silent growth shall claim, 
In the loftier thoughts of virtue, 
And the nobler deeds of fame ! 
Jacques Du Monpe. 
New York Courier and Inquirer. 





Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES, 
Fraser—Gorpon-—At Edinburgh, on the 30th April, the 
Kev. A. C. Fraser, Professor of Logic and Metaphysies, 
New College, Edinburgh, to Jemima Gordon, daughter of 
the late William Dyce, Esq., M.D., of Aberdeen. 

Money—Burovetr.—On the 27th April, at Trinity Church, 
Chelsea, by the Lord Bishop of London, assisted by the 
Rev. R. Burgess, the Rev. James Drummond Money, cf 
Sternfield-rectory, Suffolk, to Clara Maria, fourth daughtcr 
of the late Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 

DEATHS. 

BLAINVILLE.—On Wednesday, May 1, suddenly, in his 73rd 
year, M. Ducrotay de Blainville, member of the Academy 
of Sciences in its.Section of Anatomy and Zoology, and the 
successor of Cuvier in the chair of Comparative Anatomy 
at the Museum of Natural History. M. de Blainville was 
found dead in a railway-carriage on the Rouen road, on 
his way to England. 

| CartTwricnr.- At Stockholm, Sir Thomas Cartwright, Her 
Majesty’s envoy at the Court of Sweden. Sir Thomas had 
attained his fifty-fourth year, and had passed thirty-six 
years in the diplomatic service. 

Lussac.—At Paris, last week, aged 71, Guy Lussac, the 
famous chemist, and peer of France, after a long and painfal 
illness. 

MEeNNEVAL.—In France, aged 73, Baron Menneval, the well- 
known private Secretary of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
known also as the author of more than one historical work. 

| Vavenan,—On the 5th May, at his house, in Fenchurche 

street, William Vaughan, Esq., F.R,S., in his 93th year, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between April 14, and May 14, 1850. 


[N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. ]} 

ART. 
A Portrait of Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, of Liverpool. 

Lithograph. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Half Hours with the best Authors. 

EDUCATION. 

Remarks on the present Crusade against the Educational 
Plans of the Committee of CounciLon Education. 8vo. Is. 


Part 1. 6d. 


FICTION. 

Longbeard, by C. Mackay. 8vo. 1s. 

Popular Library: Crayon Miscellany; Sketch 
Tales of a Traveller; Bracebridge Hall; Successors of Ma- 
homet ; Conquestof Granada. 1s. each. 

Sin and Sorrow; or, the Story of a Man of Fashion. 3 v. 
3ls. 6d 

Re ginald Hastings, an Historical Romance, by Mr. War- 
burton. 3 v. 3ls. 6d. 2nd edit. revised, with new Preface. 

Last Days of Pompeii, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart., 
with Frontispiece, by Hablot K. Browne. cl. 8vo. 3s. 6d.; 
half-morrocco, 6s. 

Saint James’s, or the Court of Queen Anne, an Historical 
Xomance, by W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. Bds. fe. 8vo. Is.; cl. 
ls. 6d. 


Railway Library: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wilson’s Description of the New Royal Exchange, in- 
cluding an Historical Sketch of the former edifices; and a 
brief memoir of Sir T. Gresham, Knt. 1 vol. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Imperial Cyclopedia. Division 1.— Geography of the 
British Empire. Part 1. Super Royal 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

National Cyclopedia. Vol. 10. cl. 8vo. 5s. 

National Edition of Shakspere. Vol. 2.—Studies of Shak- 
spere. cl. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tomkins’s (S.) Hulsean Prize Essay. 8vo. bds. 7s. 6d. 

Maitlan’s (Rev. Dr.) Eruvin Essays, on Nature, History, 


&e. fe. 7s. 6d. 2nd Edit. 
Beale’s (Dr.) Analysis of Palmer’s Origines. fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d 
MUSIC. 
Mendelssohn's Songs. Edited ow Dr. Rahles. 1 and 2, 3s. 
Beethoven’s Songs. Book 1, 


Osborne’s Piano-forte Duet on ‘ales from Rossini’s Barbiere 
de Seville, 5s. ; Schlummerlied, Piano-forte, 2s. 

Dreyschock’s La Sirene, Op. 70, 2s. ; Le Festin des Noces, 
Op. 69, 4s. 

Schulhoff’s Idylles, set 2, Op. 27, 4s.; Cantabile, Op. 26, 2s. 

Straus’s Kathinka Polka Duet, 2s. 

Rosellen’s Fantasia La Fee aux Roses, Op. 119, 4s. 

One Summer Eve whilst wending. Song, 2s. 

Musard’s Brise Tout Quadrilles, 3s. 

Croisez’ Fee aux Roses, Fantasia Duet, 4s. 

POETRY. 

Liberty ; a Poem addressed to Lord Stanley, and dedicated 
to T. B. Macaulay, Esq.; by an admirer of his genius. 8vo. 5s. 

Faith and Practice, Sundry Thoughts in Verse, by a 
Country Curate. 12mo. 3s. cl. , 

Bryé - oa omplete Poetical Works, with preface, by F. W. 
N. Bay y, Esq. Royal 32mo. cl. gilt, 2s. 


POLITICS. 


Latter-Day Pamphlets, edlted by Thomas Carlyle, No. 5. 
** Stump Orator.” Is. 





RELIGION. 

Barnes on Isaiah, by Dr. 
Maps and Plates. cl. 8vo. 9. 

Barnes on Job, by Dr. Cumming. New edit, 2 y 

Wordsworth’s Occasional Sermons. 8vo. cl. 8s. 

Robins (Rev. S.) Church Schoolmaster. fe. 5 

Fosbery (T. S.) Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffer- 
ing. 5s. 6d. 2nd Edit. 

Hughes’s (Rev. H.) Sermons. 8vo. el. 10s. 6d. 

Miller’s (Rey. I.) Safe Path for the Humble Churchman; 
Six Sermons on the Church Catechism. 8vo. bds. 4s. 6d. 

School Stories compiled for the use of the Forest School, 
Walthamstow, by one of the Masters, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Cumming. New Edit. 3 v. 


cl. 6s. 


SCIENCE. 

Dr. Gregory’s Edition of Baron Reichenbach’s Researches 
on Magnetism, Electricity. Heat, Light, Crystallization, and 
Chemical Attraction in their relation to the Vital Force. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Robson’s Constructive Latin Exercises. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Notes from Nineveh and Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria 
and Syria. By the Rev. J. P. Fletc her, Minister of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Haverstock Hill, 21s. 

The Tarantas. Travelling Impressions of Young Russia. 
By Count Sollogub. 8 illustrations, fe. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Two Years’ Residence in a Levantive Family. By Bayle 
St. John. Forming New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s 
Series. Cloth 8vo. 9s. 

Emigrants’ Guides to the British Colonies, 1s. each, with 
Maps; Port Natal, with a Map; New South Wales Proper, 
oy lia Felix, and South Australia; The Cape of Good 

ope. 


12mo. 6s. 6d, 


ps 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


| The following are some of the New Works announced for 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


7s. Gd. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Book ; | 


early publication. 


The Works of Ancient and Mediswval Art Exhibited at the 
Society of Arts in 1850, described by A. W. Franks, B.A. 
Imp. 8vo. 

Report of the Proceedings at ie Meeting of the Archzxological 
Institute at Salisbury. 1 v. 8vo. 

One Lord, One Faith: Discourses, Doctrinal and Occasional. 
By J. Besly, D.C.L., Vicar of Long Benton. 8vo. 

Family Reading; or, the New Testament Narrative, 
arranged and explained from the Writings of the Bishops 
and Doctors of the Church of England. By the Hon. Sir 
E. Cust. 8vo. 

Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. Small 8vo. 

A New Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Parallel Columns, 
in the words of the Authorized Version. By the Rev. I. 
Williams, B.D. Small 8vo. 

The Theory of Baptism. By the Rev. G. 

Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 8vo. 


Croly, LL.D., 


Handbook of Modern Geography and History. Translated 
from the German S Piitz. By the Rev. R.B. Paul, M.A., 
edited by Rev. T. Arnold, M.A. 12mo. 

Anne Dysart, a Tale of Every-Day Life. 3 vols. 








Treston Tower ; or, The E arly Days of Cardinal Wolsey. By 
the Rev. R. Cobbold. 3 v. with illustrations. 

La Vendée, an Historical Romance. By A. Trollope, Esq. 

A New Edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament. 

The Amyott’s Home, or Life in Childhood, by the Author of 
“ Tales that might be True,” &c. on 

The Vale of Cedars, or the Martyr, by Grace Aguilar, author 
of “ Home Influence,” “ Woman’s Friendship,” &¢., &c. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AILWAYLIBRARY—NEW 


VOLUME. Price One Shilling, or in cloth 1s. 6d. each. 
“ Each volume contains a complete Work, printed with a 
clear type, on good paper, and bound.” 


LONGBEARD, by CHARLES MACKAY, 


Also 





in this Popular Series, 


The Light Dragoon. | Last of the Mohicans. 
The Spy—Pilot. Prairie.—Clarionet. 

Sense and Sensibility. Pride and Prejudice. 

Red Rover. | Pioneers. 

Jane Sinclair. Lionel Lincoln, &c. &c. 


London: GeorcE Rout LEDGE and Co., Soho-Square ; and 
all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S NEW WORKS. 
One Shilling each, by post Is. 6d. 
LS: JOYMENT OF LIFE. 
4 Health, Recreation, and Rational Use of Time. 
Contents: Early rising—Spring and Summer Mornings— 
Excursions about the Environs of London: the parks, lanes, 
hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places— 
Country Trips and Rambles—The Sea—London at Night— 
Evenings at Home—Music—The Drama—On eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, bathing, air, rest, ease, occupation, &. &c. 
FRAGMENTS from the MOUNTAINS. 
2 vols., ls. each; by post ls, 6d. Vol. 1. A Visit to the 
Lakes; Sketch of Edinburgh, &c. Vol. 2. The Lakes of 
Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, &c. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
the low-spirited and desponding. 
LECTURE TO YOUN 
Father’s advice to ae Keg 
», New Edition, 
WHAT TO BAT. DRINK, and AVOID. 


That three-score years and ten our course may run, A 
popular review of almost every form (cause and cure) of 


Addressed to 
VG MEN, A 


| nervously debilitated health and enfeebled constitution that 


| Carvalho, 








harasses the young, besets the man of pleasure, business, 
or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
the diet and physical regulation of every-day life. 

Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 
147, Flect-street; or direct from the Author, 
10 Argyll-place, Regent-street. 





RL £ GANT ‘TOILE T RE QU Is SITES. 

—Under the Patronage of the Queen, the Court, and 
the Royal Family of Great Britain, and the several Sove- 
reigns and Courts of Europe. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented suc- 
cess of this discovery in restoring, improving, and beautifying 
the human hair, is too well known and appreciated to need 
comment. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6d., and, éouble that size, 21s. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.—An Eastern Botanical . dis- 
covery, of unfailing efficacy in eradicating all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair, and be- 


| stowing a healthy roseate hue on the complexion.—Price 
| 4s. 6d 


. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. A Fragrant 
white powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs, of inestimable 

value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening 

the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and and pure. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS.—The only 
genuine of each, bears the name of “ ROWLANDS’” pre- 
ceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and 
by respectable chemists and perfumers. 





OPULAR PUBLICATIONS for 


June |. 
1. The ROSE of TISTELON, 2 Vols: a 
Tale of the Swedish Coast. By EMILIA CARHAN, Author 
of ‘*‘ The Magic Goblet.” Nos. Twenty-two and Twenty-three 
of “ Slater’s Shilling Series,” now publishing in elegant fancy 
boards, price 1s. each; also cloth, 1s. each.! 


2. The Complete POETICAL WORKS of 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, forming the Second of “* The 
Select Series,” each with Two Engravings on Steel and about 
800 pages, 32mo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, price ls. 6d., or 
richly bound, and ornamented gold sides, back, and edges, 
price ONE Fronin. (No. I. Adams on Flowers, uniform.) 


3. SOCIALISM UNMASKED. A Plain 
Lecture from the French of CHARLES GOURARD. No. II. 
of ‘‘Slater’s Home Library.” 12mo., fancy cover, 6d. each. 

4. HORSEMANSHIP; containing Plain 
and Practical Rules for Riding, and Hints on the Selection of 
Horses, with Wood Engravings. The Fourth of * Slater’s 
Sixpenny Hand-Books.” 16mo. cloth, 6d. 

5. EMERSON’S TWELVE ESSAYS on 
HISTORY—Self-Reliance—Compensation—Spiritual Laws— 
Love—Friendship—Prudence—Heroism—The Over Soul 
Circles—Intellect—Art. A new edition ofthe first of “ Slater's 
Shilling Series,” in elegant fancy boards, price ls., also 
cloth, ls. 

6. VATHEK; An Arabian Tale. By W. 
BECKFORD, Esq., with a Memoir of the Author. By W. 
NORTH. A new edition of the Second of “ Slater’s Shilling 
Series,” in elegant fancy boards, price 1s., also cloth, ls. 

7. The IRISH GIRL, and other Tales. 
By Miss SEDGEWICK. The Fifth of ‘“‘ Slater’s Shilling 
Library.” 12mo. fancy boards, price 1s., or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d, 


London: GeorGe SLATER, 252, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





A New Edition is just published of CORNER’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 
RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs 
of their history. 
he volumes consist of 
CORNE R'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 
nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table 
2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound: 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 

GERMANY, GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 
RUSSIAN 


POLAND and the 


EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 


and 


and the 


TALY and SWITZERLAND, 

3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 

2s. 6d. 


The Educational Times says, Miss Corner’s works are intel- 
ligible to the understanding, and capable of reaching the 
feelings and awakening the sympathies of a child. 

‘** Corner’s Histories are admirably adapted either as school 
or reward books.” —Academic and Collegiate Circular. 

‘Miss Corner selects and compiles with good sense and 
good feeling.” — Westminster Review. 

“We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 
for youth.” —Times. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Law, 
Fleet-street ; LoneMAN and Co., Stmpxrn and Co., Hamit- 
TON and Co., and WHITTAKER and Co., Puternoster-row; 


and TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside ; and ail 
Booksellers. 
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Law Property Assurance and Trust Society. 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Tus Society is established for the purpose of the ASSURANCE of PROPERTY and other matters connected with its management. 
It is now prepared to receive Proposals for the 


ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS 

ASSURANCE OF HEALTHY, DISEASED AND 
DOUBTFUL LIVES 


GRANTING OF 
DEFERRED 


ANNUITIES IMMEDIATE OR 


THE GRANTING OF PRESENT ANNUITIES 
IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY 


INTERESTS. 


It will also undertake the COLLECTION OF RENTS ana the MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 
N. B.—All Policies effected in this Office will be inpisPUTABLE in the hands of bond fide Mortgagees, Purchasers, and Assignees. 


For the better Security of a Provision for Families, no Life Assurance will be avoided by Suicide committed more than 
Three Months from the date of the Policy. : 





The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 


When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to secure the re- 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual 
payment during its continuance. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
n repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
gum required for this purpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 


THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 
If a Leasehold be for sale it will have in the market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 


Assurance of Copyholds. 


Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 
tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 


Assurance of Lifeholds. 


Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 


Life Assurance. 


This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums. 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 


Ist. Poticres INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS OF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 
ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 

2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 
months from the date of the Policy. 


3rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 
of three-fourths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 

4th. All Policies will be paid within one month after the requisite proof of elaim 
has been given. 

5th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Policy Stamp, nor for the 
Medical Report, if the Policy be completed. 

The Society will also grant ANNuiT1es IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 
PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 

The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 


The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged, 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title, to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 


The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to siz per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 


Lastly, the Society will undertake the 


Collection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. It 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent 


AGENTS 
Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soticrrors desirous of 
becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 
A few shares may still be had, on the usual form of application. The call will 
not exceed 20s. per share. 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
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Is” rORY of the AMERICAN BIBLE | 


SOCIETY, from its Organization to the Present Time. 
By W. P. STRICKLAND. 8vo., Portrait. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


The HISTORY of ROMANISM, from the | 
earliest corruptions of Christianity to the present time. New | | 
edition, with Supplement. By JOHN DOWLING, D.D. 
8vo. 16s. 

The GOOD and the BAD in the ROMAN | 
CATHOLIC CHURCH: ag that Church to be Destroved or 
Reformed ? m Rome. By the Rev. HENRY M. | 
FIELD. 1 


The COMPL E TE 
M. MASON, D.D., of the 
America. lited by his Son, 
8vo. 2. 8s. cloth. 

The W ORKS 


fessor of C 
ry, Andover, U.S. 


12mo. $s, sewe 

WORKS of JOHN | 
Presbyterian Church in North 
EBENEZER MASON. 4 Vols 


of LEONARD WOODS, 
ivistian the Theol 


In 5 Vols. ; Vols. 


rheology in 


i and 2, 


Dise ‘ourses 
with a 


“HORACE 


in CHRIST. Three 
Newhav Cambridge, and 
Dissertatior n Language. 


12mo. 


GOD 
delivered at 
Preliminary 
BUSHELL. 

SERMONS SKETCHES of SER- 
MONS. By the Rev. SUMMERFIELD, A. ML, ite a 
Preacher in connexion with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. THOMAS E. BOND. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

The CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED in the 
WAYS of the GOSPEL and the CHURCH; a Series of Dis- 
ce murses delivered in St. James’s Church, Goshen, by the 
Rev. J A. SPENCER, A.M. 6s. cloth. 

SACRED RHETORIG, or 
Delivery of Sermons. By HENRY. 
added Hints on Extemporaneous Preachi 
HENRY WANE, Jun., D.D. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


INTERIOR LIFE. 
Interior or Hidden Life. Designed particularly for the con 
sideration of those who are seeking Assurance of Faith and 
Perfect Love. By THOMAS C. UPHAM. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 

An EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE. 
By DAVID N. LORD. lis. cloth. 

LETTERS of 
VOLTAIRE. Containing an 
and for the Old Testament. 
L"FAME,. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

NATIONAL PREACHER 


vol, 23, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Ant 
ly 


en, 


and 
JOHN 


Composition 
‘ ander th To 
, by 


and 
which are 


dSvo. 
CERTAIN JEWS 
Apology for their own People, 
rranslated by the Rev. PHILIP 


(American), 


with Illustrations, 21s. 


SUPERIOR: | 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo., 
AGASSIZ (Prof.) LAKE 
Character, Vegetation, 
with oth and «simi ile ir regions. 
With Cont: ors from J. Le Conte, A. A. Gould, Asa Gri ay, | 
T. W. Harris, J. E. Cabot, Leo -plamtereey and Edward 
Tuckermin. With a Narrative of the Expedition, and Illus- 


trations by J. E. Cabot. 

ANNUAL’ of SCIENTIFIC 
COVERY, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics and useful Arts, Natural Philo- | 
sophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, 
Botany, Geology. Mineralogy, Geography, Antiquities. 
Together with a List of recent Scientific Publications, a classi- 
fied List of Patents, Obituary, an Index of Important Pay 
in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c., with 
Agassiz. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d., cloth. 


The MANUFACTURE 
in all its various Branches. Including a 
Wood-cutting, Coal-digging, and the Burning of Charcoal 
and Coke; the Digging and Roasting of Iron Ore; the 


its Physi 


y LOUIS AGASSIZ, 


IRON | 


of 


Building and Management of Blast Furnaces, Working by | 
Iron, and | 


Anthracite; the Refining of 
into Wrought Iron by 


Charcoal, Coke, or 
the Conversion of the Crude 
coal Forges and Puddling Furnaces, 
Forge Hammers, Rolling Mills, Blast Machines, Hot Blast, 
&e, &e. &c. To which is added, An Essay on the Manufac- 
tare of Steel. By FREDERICK OVERMAN, Mining En- 
gineer. 1 vol. 8vo. numerous illustrations, 30s., cloth. 


The HISTORY. and PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ¢ ntaining all the Instructions necessary 
for the Complete Practice of the Art. 12mo. 5s., cloth. 


A SYNOPSIS of the COMMERCIAL 
and REVENUE SYSTEM of the UNITED STATES, as 
developed by Instructions and Decisions of the Treasury 
Department for the Administration of the Revenue Laws. 
With Historical and Tabular Illustrations of the Origin, 
Organization, and Practical Opers itions of the Treasury 
Department and its various Bureaus, in fulfilment of that 
system. By ROBERT MAYO, Esq. 2 vols. 4to., 2d. 2s. 


PICTURES and PAINTERS. Essays 


upon Art. 1—The Old Masters and Modern Artists. 
2s., sewed, 


Char- 


12mo, 


Lond »n 
noster-row. 


Gzo. P, Purnam, Aldine Chambers, 13, Pater- 


| Oxford, 


BUSHNELL. 


Principles of the | 


to | 


and Animals, compared | 


DIS- | 
tivity. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 


a Portrait of Prof. | 


Description of | 


Also, a Description of | 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


1. 


HASES of FAITH; or, Passages 
from the History of My Creed. By FRANCIS 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, forme:ly Fellow of Balliol College, 
and Author of “The Soul: her Sorrows and her 
Aspirations.” 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. [Now ready. 


II. 
GOD in CIIRIST. 


delivered at Newhaven, Cambridge, 
Preliminary Dissertation on Language. 
Post 8vo., cleth, price 6s. 


ll. 
ASPECTS. 


Three Discourses 
and Andover. 
By HORACE 

[Now ready. 


SOCIAL Post 8vo. cloth: 


INTRonU 
Civiliza 
Life 


LION 
ion, " | the Ideal of the 
i Morality 
-Aristoer: wy of Mammon 
Literature—The Literary Man 
Retrospect and Summ ary —Conclusion. 


Education and Position of 
Association and Moral 
the Spiritual — 

{In the press. 
IV. 


TORICAL 
CIVILIZATION. 
Post 8vo. elect). 


v. 
MORTMAIN; 


In ] vol. ro t 5vo. 


An HIS 
CHRISTIAN 
VERICOUR. 


RAYMOND DE 
[In the press. 


By L. 


and 
[In the press. 


'S in 
Novel. 


HEAR’ 


I 
CORNELIA, A 
VI. 

The HISTORY of ANCIENT ART 


AMONG the GREEKS. By JOHN WINCKELMAN. From 
the German, by G. H. LODGE. 8vo. cloth, with illustra- 
tions, price 12s, [Now ready. 


VII. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY 


CHANNING, D.D. With extracts from his Correspondence 
and Manuscripts. Edited by his Nephew, WILL IAM HENRY 
CHANNING; and embellished by two. very superior Por- 
traits of Dr. Channing, engraved on Steel, from paintings 
by the eminent artists Allston and Gambardella. 3 vols, 
post tvo. cloth. Published at i/. &s., now reduced to 10s. €d, 


VIII. 
The POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 


GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s, per volume. 
Contents of Vol. _ Lt. Memoir of the Author, by 
WILLIAM SMITH. ry Vocation of the Scholar. 3. The 
pa ature of the Schols ir, . The Vocation of Man. 
Contents of Vol. II.-— t The Characteristics of the Present 
2. The Way towards the Blessed Life; or the 
| Doctrines of Religion, 


IX. 
HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY 


from the Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Cap- 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW MAN, formerly 
and Author of “The Soul: 
&e. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


| her Sorrows and her Aspirations,” 


| 
| xX. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
The SOUL: her SORROWS and _ her 


ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History of 
the Soul, as the basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEW MAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
| Author of ** A History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


yers | 


XI. 

The PURPOSE of EXISTENCE, 
; Popularly considered, in relation to the ORIGIN, DE- 
VELOPMENT and DESTINY of the HUMAN MIND. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“In the performance of his task, the author has displayed 
great power of refleetion, much learning, and an eloquence 
and elevation of style, peculiarly apropriate to the loftiness 
of the subject-matter.”—Critic. 

XII. 
A SECOND EDITION, WITH EXPLANATORY PREFACE, 

The NEMESIS of FAITH. By J. A. 
FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Post 8yo. cloth, 6s. 

XIII. 

POPULAR. CHRISTIANITY: its 
TRANSITION STATE and PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT. 
By FREDERICK J. FOXTON, A.B., formerly of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and Perpetual-Curate of Stoke Prior and 
Docklow, Herefordshire. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 





London: Joun CHapMANn, 142, Strand, 





With a | 


| adapted to the present edition. 


:—On the Decay of Nations, the Rationale of | 
Perfect Man—The Domestic | 


ANALYSIS of | 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, 


Paternoster -row, London; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 


A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, 
in THEORY aud PRACTICE. Thirtieth edition. By the 
late JAMES THOMSON, Esq., LL.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Glasgow. Price 3s, 6d. 12mo., 
roan. 

3y the same Author, 


A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC, 
Price 5s., 12mo., roan. 


AN INTRODUCTION to MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, with an Outline of Astronomy. Twentieth 
edition. Price 3s. 6d. 12mo., roan. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the DIF- 


FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Second edition. 


Price 4s., 12mo., cloth. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, with the First Principles 
of Analytic Geometry. Fourth edition. Price 4s ,8vo., cloth 

EKUCLID’S) ELEMENTS (the. First 
Six and Eleventh and Twelfth Books), with the Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry. Seventh ~— Price 5s. 12mo., 

cloth; or, in two parts, the first at és., and the second at 
2s. Gd. 

Dr. Thomson’s Arithmetic has been approved of and 
adopted by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
by the National Board of Education in Ireland, and by the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. His Evcip is also 
adopted by the Board of Education in Ireland, and his works 
generally are used in the Belfast Royal Academical Insti- 
tution; Normal College, Brecon; Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool ; Andersonian Uuiversity and High School, Glas- 
gow; the Homerton Independent College ; ; and many other 


pub lic seminaries 
AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, especially adapted for use with Dr. Thomson’s 
“Introduction to Geography.” A New edition, containing 
26 coloured Maps, with an Index. Price 8s., royal 4to., 
half bound, 


A TREATISE ON MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC, intended as a companion to Dr. Thomson’s 
‘Treatise on Arithmetic.” By the Rev. ISAIAH STEEN, 
Head Master of the Mathematical and Mercantile School in 
the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. Second edition. 
Price 2s. 6d., 12mo., cloth. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF LESSONS 
IN CHEMISTRY, in its application to Agriculture. - By 
JOHN F. HODGES, M.D., Professor of Agriculture and 
Medical Jurisprudence in Queen’s College, Belfast. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d.; 12mo., cloth. 
This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland, and is now used as a text-book in their 
Agricultural Schools. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST. By JAMES 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, author of ‘ Virginius,” &. 4 
Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. Eighteenth edition. 
Price 3s. Cd., 12mo., roan. 


FIRST STEPS TO ZOOLOGY, 


profusely Illustrated ; intended to serve as a preparation for 
juvenile readers entering on the study of the Animal King- 
dom. By ROBERT PATTERSON, «Vice-President of the 
Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. Second 
edition. Price 3s., square 12mo., cloth. 


By the same Author, 


An INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY, 


for the use of Schools, with upwards of 330 Illustrations. 
Third edition. Vrice 6s., 12mo., cloth, 


3y the same Author, 


rt. y ‘ i) nla aS . *,* 

TWO SHEETS, exhibiting a Tabular 
View of the Classification adopted in the preceding Works. 
Sheet 1—INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, Sheet 2—VERTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS, Price 1s. each. 

Mr. Pattcrson’s Introduction is adopted by the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education in England, and the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the 
Royal Military Asylum Schools, Chelsea ; the Royal Hospital 
Schools, Greenwich ; the Agricultural School, Cirencester ; 
the High School, Glasgow ; and the Finst STEFS and SH#eeTs 
are extensively used in the Schools of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland. 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published ey: Joun Crocxrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Wednesday, the 15th day of May, 1850, 








